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ArtTIcLE I. 


River and Harbor Improvements by the States. 


THE proposition to improve rivers and harbors by authorizing 
individual States to collect tonnage duties for those objects, has 
recently assumed a prominence which seems to challenge investi- 
gation. It is about two years since this new system was first sug- 
gested: and though, as we believe, it received no encouragement 
from the people of the West—the region where improvements are 
most needed—we nevertheless find it shadowed forth in the Presi- 
dent’s Message to the First session of the Thirty-third Congress, 
and subsequently more fully developed in a communication from a 
western Senator to the Governor of the State of Lllinois, with a 
request that the subject should be submitted to the Legislature of 
that State for its consideration. 

Assuming that the communication of Senator Douglas was de- 
signed as an expose of the evils of the present system, and also to 


point out the means of accomplishing the improvement of rivers 


and harbors, in a shorter period, and at less expense, than if left 
under the control of the General Government, we propose to sub- 
mit some reflections of our own to the serious consideration of 
western men. 

We most fully agree with Senator Douglas in repudiating, ‘as 
unreasonable and unjust, all injurious discriminations predicated 
upon salt water and tidal arguments,” and furthermore ‘insist 
that if the power. of Congress to protect navigation has any exist- 
ence in the constitution, it reaches every portion of the Union 
where the water is in fact navigable, and only ceases where the 
fact fails to exist.”? The author proceeds to say ‘‘this power has 


‘een affirmed in some form, and exercised to a greater or less ex- 
21 
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tent, by each successive Congress and every administration since 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution.” 

But it is now proposed to transfer this power to the individual 
States with authority to collect tonnage duties, to enable them to 
make such improvements in their rivers and harbors as the wants 
of commerce may require. The reasons assigned for this change 
of system are, the vacilating policy of the General Government in 
respect to the improvement of rivers in the West, and harbors on 
the northern lakes ; the difficulty of obtaining appropriations for 
proper objects without embracing others which ought to be reject- 
ed; and the want ef efficiency, on the part of the government, in 
prosecuting all works of this nature. 

We acknowledge the full force of these reasons, and many are 
the evils which the West has suffered in consequence of their exist- 
ence. But if there were no legal obje ctions to the scheme pro- 
posed, and were it certain that all the States would agree to co- 
operate and enter upon the work without delay, yet there are suf- 
ficient reasons, as we believe, why the Western States should not 
consent to the change proposed. 

In noticing some of the objections which seem to have been 
urged against the system, the author says: *‘No matter who is in- 
trusted with the construction of the works, somebody must foot 
the bill. ”’ And in an the r 
pense of constructi 


lace he says: **inasmuch as the ex- 


Y 
ao ' 
and harbor improvements must, under 


either plan, be ed by a tax upon commerce in the first in- 
stance, and finally upon the who eople interested in that com- 
merce, 1 am of ns would be less under 
the system referred to in the message than by appropriations from 
the Federal treasury.”” This may be ‘as a general proportion 
embracing the entire circle of domestic at oreign commerce, but 
it appears o] Western Stateg to un- 
dertal ’ collecting tonnage 
duties to defray 1 ost, a mucl porti f the burden 
must be f their products, 
either in luty on tonnage 
affects ts, and the producer who should 
pay one dollar for he lege of landing a hogshead of tobacco 
in St. Louis, would never find a market at home or abroad where 
he could sell the commodity for anything more than if it had been 
entered {ree of duty. In this case the tax is not upon commerce» 
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but upon the producer, upon agriculture. _It is true, if Missouri 
were to undertake the improvement of her own rivers and harbors, 
the amount of national revenue required to be collected would be 
less than if the work were done at the charge of the General Gov- 
ernment; but, underthe new system, Missouri would bear the entire 
burden of the improvement, and still contribute her full proportion 
to the revenue collected by the nation for all other objects. In- 
deed this would be a most humiliating acquiescence in all the *‘in- 
jurious discriminations predicated upon salt water and tidal argu- 
ment,’? which have been made since the adoption of the Federal 
constitution. ‘The people of the West have been paying taxes for 
more than sixty years to aid in making improvements on the At- 
Jantic Coast, and now it is proposed to give them the privilege of 
making their own improvements by taxing themselves. And this 
too, at atime when the accumulation of money in the national 
treasury is a source of embarrassment to the government as well 
as to commerce. 





The duties on the commerce of the United States are collected 
chiefly at New York, and other eastern cities, and a just policy 
would seem to require that the disbursements from the national 
treasury should be distributed as equally throughout the Union as 
the nature of the case will admit. In a financial view, this new 
system would operate with decided effect against the Western 
States: for whilst the duties paid on the foreign merchandize which 
they consume would be disbursed in other parts of the country, 
they would be compelled to withdraw a portion of their finances 
from commerce and other objects to carry on their works of im- 
provement. 

One of the principal arguments in favor of this system is based 
upon the immediate necessity of improving western rivers and har- 
bors, and the delays incident to the prosecution of all such works 
by the General Government. But when will the Territories and 
new States bordering on the Missouri and upper Mississippi pos- 
sess a sufficient amount of commerce to improve the ravigation of 
those rivers within their borders? Contending with all the priva- 
tions incident to the settlement of new countries; remote from 
the great markets; producing but little to export, and paying high 


prices for their imports; is it reasonable or just to expect that they 


would add still more to their privations and burdens by collecting 
a tonnage duty to improve their rivers? The case of these new 
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districts is a just illustration of the principle which pervades the 
whole plan: a principle which discriminates in favor of the strong 
and against the weak. 

But all these objections to the policy of the measure aside, we 
hold that the plan cannot be carried into effect without conflicting 
with the rights of the States. The 6th clause of section 9, article 
1, of the Constitution of the United States declares that ‘‘No pre- 
ference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another: nor shall vessels 
bound to, or from, one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another.”” Now it is possible that an astute legislator 
might contrive some way to evade this very plain clause of the 
constitution, but we are persuaded that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to devise an efficient plan that would be sustained by the 
courts. It is true, the States, by consent of Congress, may lay a 
duty of tonnage ; nor does the third clause of the tenth section 
of the first article, in which this provision is found, limit this priv- 
ilege to any particular class of vessels: indeed there would have 
been no propriety in doing so, for the limitation is contained in 
the sixth clause of section ten. Hence, it is most obvious that the 
power to lay a duty of tonnage by consent of Congress is limited 
to foreign vessels. 

But more than this, the compact entered into between the State 
of Missouri and the United States, when the former was admitted 
into the Union, provides ‘‘that the river Mississippi, and the nav- 
igable rivers and waters leading into the same, shall be common 
highways, and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said 
State as to other citizens of the United States, without any tax, 
duty, imposts, or toll, therefor imposed by the said State.”? This 
is something more than an act of Congress. _It is a compact be- 
tween two governments entered into and executed by the parties— 
it can neither be repealed nor modified by Congress. Similar 
provisions are contained in the acts authorizing the admission of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Iowa into the Union. 

In view of these facts, we do not hesitate to affirm, even against 
the opinions of the President and Senator Douglas, that Ccngress 
possesses no power to authorize any State to lay and collect ton- 
nage duties on boats or vessels navigating the river Mississippi or 
its tributaries, for the purpose of improving the navigation thereof, 
except in case of foreign vessels. 
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But should we be mistaken in respect to the power of Congress 
and of the States over the subject, we are persuaded that it would 
be as difficult to bring the States to act in concert, as it has been 
or as it will be in future, to obtain appropriations from the nation- 
al legislature. Nor would there be much gained, we believe, in 
the economy of either time or money by transferring the work to 
the States; for in general they have not shown more efficiency or 
economy in such matters than the General Government. 

But again, let it be admitted that there is no question in re- 
spect to the power of Congress over the subject; that the States 
will agree to act promptly, and that the work can be accomplished 
in a reasonable time and at the least possible expense; yet, we ask, 
would the people of the Western States accept of the poor privi- 
lege of taxing themselves to enable them to do what it is the duty 
of the nation to perform? Are they, as American citizens, willing 
to acknowledge before the world that their government is not only 
incapable of accomplishing a reasonable undertaking, but that it 
obstinately persists in refusing to do justice to its constituents ? 
Are they willing that the commerce and general prosperity of the 
new States and Territories adjacent to the waters flowing into the 
Mississippi should be crippled and impeded for the want of navi- 
gation, until under all their difficulties and privations they growrich 
enoughto make their ownimprovements? Are they prepared toadopt 
a policy calculated to foster and add still more to the money pow- 
er of the East by compelling our produce and imports to take the 
railroads to and from eastern markets instead of taking the na- 
tural channels by water ? 

We cannot believe that the people of the West would blindly 
stultify themselves by the adoption of such a system as that pro- 
posed by the President, and advocated by Senator Dougias, even 
if it were not in violation of the constitution and laws of the coun- 
try. We trust they will persist in claiming justice at the hands of 
Congress without abatement of their rights. The difficulties and 
delays which have been encountered in obtaining appropriations 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors, in times past, arose in 
@ great measure from a lack of cordial and earnest co-operation 
on the part of western men and western politicians. Have they 
not abandoned and sacrificed their interest to party discipline, di- 
vided their strength between northern and southern parties, lead 
on by fanatics on one hand, and political abstractionists on the 
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other? If so, let us not charge Congress with injustice, but our- 
selves with folly. The North, the East, and the South, have each 
& sectional policy and local interests to promote, and whatever be 
the politics of the people, their pud'ic policy is shaped with refer- 
ence to their respective interests: the West has local interests, but 
her people have never agreed upon a western policy; hence she 
can exert but little power in the councils of the nation in favor of 
western measures. We deprecate sectional or locai legislation; 
but from the nature of our institutions, it is phi! osophical and just 
that each important section of the Union should form their public 
Policy in reference to their own peculiar interests. And we are per- 
suaded that until the social and moral condition of men shall at- 
tain to a higher standard, this is the only principle upon which 
justice can be obtained by all the various sections of the Union at 
the hands of the national legislature. 

We charge no individual with neglect of western interest. The 
acts of our public men are matters of record; it is no part of our 
present design to examine them. But we must be allowed to ex- 
press our regret that one of the champions of the West and of west- 
ern interests has felt himself compelled to acknowledge, in effect, 
that it is folly to indulge the hope that Congress will ever do just- 
ice to the Western States in respect to the improvement of their 
rivers and harbors. And who can hope when the heart of Senator 
Douglas fails? We know he has labored long and valiantly in the 
cause, and though dismayed, we hope to see him return again to 
the charge. We trust, however, that his communication to the 
Governor and Legislature of Illinois will do good to the cause: it 
may be the means of awakening an inquiry into the true reasons 
why justice to the West has been so difficult to obtain, andsolong 
delayed, and induce them to resolve with one consent to make all 
party considerations subservient to their claims upon Congress for 
ample appropriations to improve their rivers and harbors. Let 
them do this, and be firm, and our word for it, we shall never 
again have a reasonable cause to charge Congress with injustice to 
the West in respect to the subject of river and harbor improve- 


ments. 
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ARTICLE II. 


[From Hent’s Merchants’ Magazine. ] 


The Cotton Trade. 


BY C. F. MCCAY, PROFESSOR IN THE COLLEGE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





In presenting to your readers the statistics of the cotton trade 
for the past year, [ am compelled by unavoidable circumstances to 
omit any remarks or suggestions they might present tome. The 
figures, however, will not be dry or uninteresting, so numerous 
and varied are the interests connected with this branch of our agri- 
culture and Commerce. 

Consumption. —In England the demand for 1853 has been less 
than for the preceding year, but only a little less. In the first 
half of the year the amount worked up by the mills was really | 
larger than in 1852; but the Turkish troubles, and the high price 
of corn, has reduced the consumption very considerably. The 
Liverpool deliveries to the trade, which constitute more than 95 
per cent. of the whole purchases of the manufacturers, have been 
for the two years as follows :— 


Liverpool Delivery. Weexly Consumption. 

1853. 1852. 1853. 1852. 

Bales Bales. Bales. Bales. 
a 683 ,000 630,000 88,000 35,000 
ee . 833,270 870,140 37,900 39,500 
Ss 989,550 1,000,610 38,100 38,400 
August 5........ 1,202,650 1,194,400 38,800 38,500 
September 2.... 1,306,420 1,340,000 37,300 38,400 
October 7....... 1,429,740 1,520,040 35,700 38,000 
November 4.... 1,545,250 1,701,470 39,100 38,700 
ve oe 1,578,150 1,718,700 35,100 38,200 


‘6 18..... 1,609,500 1,731,100 35,000 37,600 

For the whole year the consumption of Great Britain for 1852 
was 1,861,200 bales, against 1,663,400 for 1851, and 1,514,500 
for 1850, and 1,474,420 for the average of the five preceding 
years. The falling off for 1854 is not so great as would appear 
by the reported deliveries, since the stocks in the hands of the 
manufacturers were estimated to be 50,000 bales more than usual 
on the first of January last, and at the present time they are sup- 
posed to be uncommonly low. 

The demand for the coming year must decline. The high price 
of food must seriously interfere with the domestic consumption of 
Great Britain. When the cost of the English quarter of wheat is 
now [according to the average of the 12th of November] 73s. Td. 
against 40s. for 1852, the portion of their wages which the laborer 
and artisan can spare for clothing is much diminished. The scare- 
ity of moaey, as indicated by an advance in the rate of interest 
from 2 to 5 per cent., must also discourage the wauts of the home 
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trade. The favorable circumstances, such as the high price of 
iron, the general advance in wages, the abundance of work for the 
laborer, the diminution in the ‘humber of paupers, will be alike 
operative for both years. The export trade will be seriously em- 
barrassed by the war between Turkey and Russia. The calicoes 
sent to Turke »y and the Levant, including the plain, printed, and 
dyed, approach 100,000,000 yards per annum, which is 10 or 12 
per cent of the whole export. ‘The cotton yarn is 7 or 8 per cent. 

The calicoes bought by Russia are few. but the yarn is nearly as 
much as that sent to Turkey. The demand from both these coun- 
tries must be very much decreased by the war. From Austria and 
the other German States a decline must be expected from the same 
cause. ‘The revolution in China will seriously interrupt the ex- 
ports to that country. The cotton cloths sold by Great Britain 
alone to this populous empire are larger than what is taken by Russia 
and Turkey together. ‘The possession of Nankin, and the control 
of the great canal by the rebels, the occupation of Amoy and 
Shanghai, two of the five open, ports, by Jawless usurpers and 
robbers in whom the merchants place no con4dence, the famine at 
Pekin, and the alarm and distrust at Canton, will large’y curtail 
the English exports to the Celestial Empire. From Australia and 
India, the United States and Canada, no falling off may be anti- 
¢cipated ; but if we notice the very large business done with these 
important countries for the year 1853, no increase can be expect- 
ed for 1854. The failure of the harvests in Lombardy, France, 
and Germany, and the high price of food in all parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, will lessen the demand for English cottons. Ev- 
erywhere, both at home and abroad, the prospects of the English 
manufacturers are discouraging. 

Under these circumstances, it may be expected that the increase 
in the consumption of 1852 and 1853 over previous years will be 
entirely lost, and that the wants of Great Britain for 1854 
will not much exceed the average of 1849, 1850, and 1851, which 
was 1,589,400 bales. It may reach 1,700,000, but its probable 
limit is 1,600,000 bales. 

In France the consumption for 1853 is nearly as large as for 
1852, and both are decidedly above those of previous years. The 
deliveries at Havre up to the 16th of November were 349,045 
bales, against 367,587 for 1852, and 275,764 for 1851. Our ex- 

orts to France for 1852 and 1853 have beer 421,375 and 426,- 
728 bales ; but the stocks on the 16th of November were 36,716 
bales in excess of last year, and 37,200 bales over 1851. This 
would indicate a probable consumption of American cotton for the 
present year of 390,000 bales ; but on account of the unfavorable 
circumstances at the close of the year, this amount will scarcely 
be attained. The very great deficiency of the French harvest will 
lessen the demand for 1854: but as past experience shows that the 
consumption in the French factories is much more regular than in 
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England, the wants for the coming year of American cotton will 
not probably fall below 350,000 bales. 

The demand for United States cotten on the continent of Europe 
has not declined for the year 1853. Our exports to those coun- 
tries are larger than ever before, and the same is true of the Eng- 
lish exports. Ours have been 364,512 bales, against 353,522 for 
1852, and 269,000 for 1851. The exporis from Liverpool, up to 
November 18th, were 237,540 bales, those of 1852 having been 
219,430. The sum of these two for the whole year 1852 was 
636,322 bales, and for 1853 they will be iarger. The consumption 
in the German States, ard even in Russia, will suffer but little de- 
cline as the demand has for many years beea advancing with great 
steadiness and regularity. For 1354, these countries will probably 
require not less than 600,000 bales. 

For the last year the consumption of the United States has ad- 
vanced from 603,029 bales to 671,009. The general prosperity 
ef the New England manufacturers and of the country at large, 
warrants the anticipation of an increase in this demand. The 
stringency inthe money market and the decline in the probable de- 
mand for exportation to China, will be more than made up by the 
increased population of our country, the prosperity of the farmers 
on account of the high price of breadstuffs, and the abundant crops 
which have generally rewarded the labors of the husbandman. For 
the coming year the wants of our manufacturers will probably 
redch 700,000 bales. 

The following table comprises the consumption of 1851 and 
1852, the probable result for 1853, and the estimate for 1854:— 

Result for Estimate for 
1851. 1852. 1855. 1854. 
Bales, Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Wants of G. Britain...1,663,000 1,861,000 1,700,000 1,600,000 

‘¢ France 310,000 410,000 375,000 350,000 

‘* United States.. 404,000 603,000 671,000 700,000 

‘* other countries. 538,000 636,000 650,000 600,000 

| 2,915,000 3,510,060 3,396,000 3,250,000 

Suppty. —In the U. 8., a falling off in the receipts will be every- 
where experienced; but the deficiency will not be large. The prom- 
ise in the early part of the year was good, in every part of the 
country. Up to July the season had been dry; but the drought, 
though disasirous to the corn, did but little damage to the cotton. 
On the uplands, the weed was stunted, but on the good lands, es- 
pecially on the river bottoms and in swampy localities, the fields 
could not look better. The abundant rains that set in during July 
and August stimulated the plant on the*uplands, and appeared to 
help it; but the new fruit thus produced was generally cut off by 
the frost on the 25th of October. On the low grounds where the 
weed was thriving, on the appearance of the rains the squares 
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dropped very extensively, and the late fruit in some places was 
ruined by the frost. In very many places, however, the plant was 
not killed, and the fine weather that followed the frost brought out 
the crop most wonderfully. It was feared that the excessive wet- 
ness of the season would encourage the production of the caterpil- 
lar and the boll-worm; and on many plantations, indeed, they 
made sad havoc; but they did not appear so extensively as was 
feared, and their ravages were not general. 

From South Carolina and Georgia a considerable decline might 
be expected. The first crop of bolls was smail, on account of the 
drought; the second was lessened by the rains; and the third was 
generally cut off by the frost. But many places have escaped one 
or the other of these calamities; and the deficiency of the receipts 
at Charleston and Savannah will be made up in part by increased 
shipments from Columbus and the Tennessee River. Instead of 
813,000 bales for past year, 750,000 may be expected for 1854. 
From Florida the falling off will be small. The crops on the Flint 
and Chatahoochee rivers are much better than they were last year, 
and were it not for the Muscogee Railroad, there would be an in- 
crease rather than a decline. ‘the worm and caterpillar have done 
some damage. Lut the planting has been larger ; they have kad 
no disastrous storm; and the October frost did not everywhere stop 
the growth of the plant. The estimate for 1854 may be put at 
160,000 bales. From Alabama the reports are various and con- 
tradictory. Up to July the promise was never better. ‘The wet 
weather brought the bell-worm on many plantations, and its rav- 

ges at some places were very great. The forms fell off very rap- 

y: many blossoms were killed. The fine prospects of the sum- 
mer were by this time injured. The frost then came and destroyed 
all hope of the late crop of bolls: but in many districts the growth 
of the cotton was not interrupted by this frost, and during the whole 
month of November the fine weather for opening and gathering the 
late crop favored the planters very much. 

For Mobile the receipts may be anticipated to be about the same 
as for the last two years. Similar remarks apply for the most par 
to New Orleans. The worm was more disastrous in Mi eeiseippi 
and Louisiana, than it was in Alabama; and the malignancy of the 
yellow fever interrupted at many places proper uttention to the 
crop. A slight decline may be anticipated, therefore, for New Or- 
leans. From Texas, on account of the increased number of plant-- 
ers and the favorable seasons, a small increase over last year may 
be looked for. From the whole country the receipts may be put 
at 3,000,000 bales, as in the table below. The great falling off in 
the receipts for the first part of the season, would appear at first 
sight to warrant the prediction that the whole crop would be very 
emall. But last year the rivers were very favorable to early ship- 
ments from the plantations to the seabord; and the extraordinary 
continuance of the yellow fever at the Gulf ports, and its unusual 
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malignity, have, for the present season, discouraged the planters 

and steamboat owners from forwarding to an early market, the 
cotton that was otherwise ready for shipment. 

Crop of Estimate for 

1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 

iles, Bales. Bales. 

Texas...... stein. CORR 64,000 86,000 90,000 

New Orleans......... 933,000 1,573,000 1,581,000 1,400,000 

Mobile 452,000 549,000 545.000 545.000 

ee e--» 181,000 189,000 179,000 160,000 

Georgia 322,000 326,000 350,000 325,000 

South Carolina 887,000 477,000 463,000 425,000 

Other places 54,000 57,000 59,000 60,000 


Bales. 33 


a 2,355,000 3,015,000 3,263,000 3,000,000 


The supply from the East Indies will be large. The troubles in 
China, whither a large portion of their exports is directed, have 
diverted an unusual amount of cotton from Canton, to Liverpool 
and London. ‘The imports into Liverpool alone from Surat, Mad- 
ras, and Bengal, were, on the 18th of November, 277,544 bales, 
against 124,306 for the year 1852. The whole English receipts 
were 221,500 bales for 1852, and 328,800 for 1851. Of these 
amounts the Liverpool receipts were 156,673 and 232,100. If the 
same proportion yet prevails between the Liverpool and the Lon- 
don imports, the receipts for Great Britain of East India cotton 
for 1853, will exceed 400,000 bales. For the year 1854, the re- 
volution in China will produce a more decided effect on this diver- 
sion of the trade, than it has hitherto done. The English prices 
which always influence very largely the amount of Indian imports, 
do not promise so favorably as last year. Balancing these two 
causes, the estimate for 1854 may be put at 400,000 bales. 

From Egypt, Brazil, and the West Indies, the supply has been 
on the increase for the last four or five years. For the two years, 
1847 and 1848, it averaged 136,450 bales. For 1849 and 1850 
it was 251,350. For 1851 and 1852 it was 263,850. For 1853 
the receipts at Liverpool up to the 18th of November were 219,- 
451 bales against 244,939 for the preceding year. As the whole 
English receipts for 1852 were 846,700 bales, the smallness of 
the decline at uiverpool authorizes the expectation that at the end 
of 1853 they will reach 300,000 bales. 

Will this be lessened for the incoming year? No serious falling 
off can be expected in the South American and West India ex- 
ports. These constituted for 1851 and 1852 more than half of 
the receipts, and for 1853 they were two-thirds. In the Egyptian, 
a decline may be expected on account of the Turkish troubles. 
But as the planting of the crop took place before these difficulties 
became serious, the deficiency of the present year will be but slight. 
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1854. 

The supply then from all these sources will probably reach 3,- 
650,000 bales, against nearly four millions for 1853, as appears 
from the following table : 





Resuit for Estimate for 
1851. 1852. 1858. 1854. 
Bales. Jales. Bales. Beles. 
United States ........ 2 355,000 3,015,000 3,263,000 3,000,000 
Kast Indies ........... 329,000 221,000 400,000 400,000 
Other places........ - 181,000 847,000 806,000 250,000 
a ae ee 2,865,000 3,583,000 3,903,000 3,650,000 


Pricrs.—As this estimate is 400,000 bales above the probable 
demand at present prices, according to the estimate given above, 
it would seem impossible to sustain the rates at which cotton is 
now selling. The stocks are already large, on account of the im- 
mense production of last year. On the first of September the 
amount of old cotton in our ports was 155,648 bales against 91,- 
176 for the year 1852. On the first Friday of October it was in 
Liverpool, 770,776 bales against 5v0,67U in 1852. At Havre it 
had increased by October 14th, to 53,586 bales over the preceding 
year. ‘The accumulation at these places having advanced more 
than 350,000 bales during 1853, furnisaes a proof that the large 
crop of the past year has not been consumed. The great defici- 
ency in our receipts at the seabeard, for the early part of the pre- 
sent season, and of our exports to foreign countries, does not per- 
mit the enhanced amount of stocks to be now so apparent as it 
otherwise would be. 

Since then the stocks increased largely in 1853, and promise to 
continue to advance still more for the present year, it would seem 
impossible that the market price for cotton should continue above 
the average rates. For the last fourteen years, from 1840 to 
1858, the average price has been 8 cents and 7 mills. The ex- 
ports to foreign ports for the first ten of these years, amounted in 
all to 7,128 millions of pounds; for the last four they have been 
8,570 millions. The value of the first ten was 552 millions of 
dollars: of the last four, 381 millions. For the whole period, 10,- 
698 millions of pounds were exported for 933 millions of dollars, 
giving the average price just mentioned. The present price at 
Charleston, [December 9th, 1853,] for middling is 9}, and for 
good middling 10 cents. These rates being decidedly above the 
average, cannot well be maintained, in the face of the large sup- 
ply and the diminished demand, while food remains dear and mon- 
ey scarce, while actual war is raging between Russia and Turkey, 
and imminent danger of general hostilities impends over the prin- 
cipal states of Europe. The large demand in the United States, 
both for the raw material and for English cotton goods, the im- 
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mense trade opened in Australia, and the general prosperity in the 
English colonies and in Mexico and South America, wil] prevent a 
serious decline. But that prices must fall below the average of 
past years appears to be plainly foreshadowed by the history of 
the past and the circumstances under which the new year opens. 





Artic.E III. 


The Vineyards of Ohio. 


The following statement of grape culture and wine making in 
the vicinity of Cincinnati furnished by R. Buchanan, Esq., to the 
Columbian and Great West, exhibits a most encouraging account 
of this interesting branch of industry. 

It would afford us great pleasure to receive from some of our 
Missouri friends a similar statement of the progress of grape grow- 
ing in our own State. 


WESTERN VINEYARD STATISTICS.—THE VINTAGE 
OF 1853. 


At your request I present you with the following account of this 
year’s vintage in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and statistics of vine 
culture in the West, prepared frgm data in the possession of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society and the Wine Growers’ Associa- 
tiun of this city, and from my own personal knowledge and ob- 
servation. It may be relied on as nearly accurate. 

Within a circle of twenty miles around Cincinnati, about 1,200 
acres are planted with the vine, some 8(() acres of which were in 
bearing this year, and produced on an average 4()0 gallons to the 
acre, an aggregate of 320,000 gallons of wine. Some of the best 
vineyards yielded 600 to 800 gallons to the acre, but others, in 
localities where the ‘‘rot” prevailed, did not average over 150 gal- 
lons per acre. The season was considered very favorable, and the 
crop unusually large. 

The new wine sells at $1 to $1.10 for the best, 75 to 90 cents 
for second quality, and 40 to 50 cents per gallon for inferior. The 
average yield for a series of years may be safely estimated at 200 
to 250 gallons to the acre from the vineyards in this vicinity. 
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Product of a few of the vineyards the present year : 
Sebastian Blintz, Oo} acres, 5,300 gallons. 
T. H. Yeatman _— 5.600 « 
H. Duhme, 10,000 « 
Jacob Mument, ; 1,224 66 
R. H. Houges, 830 «6 
R. Buchanan, 4,236 ” 
Dr. Rehfuss, David Ross, Mr. Brandt, Mr. Sleath, and some 
others make about the same average. This shows what the vine 
can be made to pro luce in good seasons by careful attention and 


} 


judicious cultivation. 
Estimated number of acres in vineyard culture in the Ohio Val- 
ley: 
Cincinnati and . 1,200 acres. 
Ripley e we 110 « 
Maysville, Ky. 50 
Louisville, _—_— 50 
Vevay, Ia. Se ae 20 
Charleston, Sécane a nia 
Intermediate places sia he- 110 
1,700 acres. 
Mississippi Valley. 
St. Louis, Mo., and vicinity,............. 
Hermann, 
Belleville, Il] 


Wine Cellars of Cincinnati and vicinity.—Spar 
Bottled in 1853, and estimated for 1854. 
1853. 
Bottles, Bottles. 
1. Longworth. ot thee ie 151.000 90,000 
r & B ng 54 000 50 000 
Me. Werk 10,000 30,000 
[cConkey Morse] 20,U00 


Yarneau & Sor 5,000 


254,000 280,000 
Still Wines. 1853. 1854. 


Re es. Fottles 


Longworth & Zimmerman......... 75.000 80.000 
G. & P. Bogen..... weeeee 10,000 20,000 
MeCc nkey X Morse lI, L. Kappo- 

ga, ‘I’. H. Yeatman, Corneau& 
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Son, Wn H. Southgate, J. D. 
Park, and others, ‘supposed...1 20,000 


_- aes 


What is not bottled is sold by the cask in this city and elsewhere 
generally within a year or two after it is made, at from $1 to $1. 
50 per gallon. So great has been the dem: al for these wines that 
it is diffi icult to f find : any old wine for sale. The consum iption keeps 
pace with the pro th uction, and instead of the increased cultivation 
reducing prices, they are rather on the advance. 

It may be safely assumed that this branch of agriculture will ere 
long take rank as an important item in American industry. 

Many persons believe that the introduction of pure light wines 
of native ‘growth, at cheap rates, will do more to aid the cause of 
temperance than stringent legislative enactments; but this is a 
matter of opinion, in which, of course, the w/éra temperance men 
will not coincide. 

Vineyard Culture, Statistics, Position and Soil.—A warm 
hill-side, a ridge, or any undulating surface, is preferred to a flat 
one, and a dry calcerous loam, rather than a rich soil. Good un- 
der-drainage is essential. 

Planting, &c.—The ground is trenched with the spade, 2 feet 
deep, or worked deeply with a sub-soil plow. Cost of spading $50 
to S15 ) per acre. of plowing, mu h less. 

The vineyard is planted in April, wit th cuttings (cost $2.50 per 
1000), or roots one year 0 ld (cost $25 per 1000), usually three 
feet apart by six Teet in the rows; 2 420) vines to the are. 

Culture. — The first year after planting, in March the vine is 
cut down to a sing - eye, or b id: the secon 1 year to two, and a 
stake, 6 or 7 feet long, driven down by each vine; the third year, 
a sm ll crop rn \y be expected ; al 1 the f urth year a 2 od one. 
The ground is kept clean with the iron plow or cultivator, the vines 
tied up close to the stakes, and superfluous shoots removed. After 
the fourth year, the dow and spur system is adopted. 

The vine bears no fruit on the wood of the preceding year’s 
growtl . two shoots are always trained for bearit g the ensuilg year. 
One of these is cul down in the sprin 


| tO SIX or fen joints, and 


r 
bent in the form of a bow, and fastened to the stake with a willow 
tie. This is to bear the fruit. The other is cut back to two joints, 
as a wach to produce bearing wood for the next year, and also a 


few bunt of g cr} ip oe S ummer prun uo and LOoeMmMng requires 


prompt ie judic yas attention. A bushel of grapes in bunches 
will weigh about for -five pounds, and the average yield of juice 
is three and a half gi allons to the bushel. 


The whole cost of a vineyard up to the fourth year will range 
from $2U0 to $550 per acre. 
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Gathering the fruit and making the wine may form subject mat- 
ter for another article, if desired. The Catawba is our great wine 
grape. Scarcely any other variety is now planted bere. It is a 
native of North Carolina, was introduced into notice by Major Ad- 
lum, at Washington City, and by Mr. Longworth in the West, 
thirty-three years ago. Of this grape, we make two kinds of wine 
—the sparkiing and the still or dry wine, The first resembles 
Champagne, and to make it requires very deep, well arched stone 
cellars, large casks of 1,000 to 5,000 gallons—the supervision of 
an experienced wine cooper from Europe, and a large outlay of 
capital. The effervescence in this wine is caused by arresting the 
second fermentation, and sweetening with syrup of rock candy. It 
takes a year to ripen, and the usual breakage is about ten p. cent. 
The price is $12 per dozen. 

The still wines are generally the pure juice of the grape, with- 
out any admixture. ‘The bottling requires but little art, and the 
wine will keep sound in any good, common cellar. The cost is 
$5 to $8 per dozen, as to quality. 

Mr. Longworth is the father of successful vineyard culture in the 
West. He took it up after others had failed, and by means of his 
large capital and indomitable perseverance, after numerous exper- 
iments with foreign and native vines, he was enabled to point out 
the true course to be pursued, and which all now follow. The wine 
growers of the West owe him a debt of gratitude which can never 


be cancelled. 
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(From the Mining Magazine.) 


Cast Iron Rails for Railroads. 







Why cannot cast iron rai's be used for railroads? is a question 
which has been examined at considerable length by Mr. R. W. 
Hughes, the able and accomplished editor of the Richmond (Va. ) 
Examiner. We are not able to go over the whole ground in the 
present number of this Magazine, but will notice the important 
considerations in favor of cast iron rails, with the intention of re- 
turning to the subject again. — After speaking of the importance 
of the subject, Mr. H. proceeds: 

If this be so in reference to roads now in course of construction, 
the difficulty will be increased with the growing demand for other 
roads. These facts, together with the present high price of rail- 
road iron, constantly press the question upon the intelligent mind 
—‘*Why cannot cast iron rails be used on railways?” 
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This fact is daily before our eyes, that cast iron is made to bear 
the heaviest burdens that can be imposed. It forms a part of al- 
most all machinery, and is subjected to enormous strains. With 
it we construct houses and build bridges. _It is given the prefer- 
ence over wrought iron for railroad car wheels, which when running 
at sixty miles an hour, make about nine hundred revolutions per 
minute—the cast iron wheels thumping the road with the momen- 
tum due to that velocity. All these things are constantly present- 
ing the important inquiry, whether cast iron rails may not be safely 
used on roads? It is known to be vastly cheaper than rolled iron, 
and can be made at a profit for one third the price of rolled iron. 
It requires no very great expenditure to prepare the works requi- 
site for its manufacture, but may be run into bars directly from 
the ore, which abounds along many of the projected railway lines 
of Virginia. 

Supposing its substitution practicable, no limit can be set to the 
industry and enterprise it at once calls into being. It invites pop- 
ulation into our mountain land, now waste and barren, yet teem- 
ing withiron. It multiplies their value to owners, and increases 
the fund for taxation of our State. It projects railroads by en- 
abling them to be built by persons along their lines, who, by labor 
alone, could convert their iron lands and ore into active capital. 
By doing these things it would so far cheapen railroad transporta- 
tion, as to make those works far greater beneficiaries to the pub- 
lic, than they now can be. 

Indeed, no single result could be imagined which would tend so 
much to develope the resources of Virginia, and stimulate her en- 
terprise, as the adoption of cast iron rails on her projected rail- 
ways. It would advance internal improvements in the State at 
least twenty years, and afford a cheaper, and it is believed more 
durable structure, than we now have. 

But the advantages which must result from the successful appli- 
cation of cast iron rails to railway tracks, are far too numerous to 
be detailed. They suggest themselves to every reflecting and in- 
telligent citizen. The question is, can cast iron be advantageously 
used on railways? 

Whether all our ores will be suitable for the purpose, we shall 
not undertake to decide; but that we have large bodies of iron ore 
which, directly from the blast, will make more durable rails than 
many we now import, we have not the slightest doubt. The Lynch- 
burg and Tennessee Railroad runs through the county of Wythe, 
and within five or six miles of a body of iron ore, equal, if not 
superior, as it has often been competently pronounced, to any in 
the world. It is better than the Swedish — it is better than the 
Pennsylvania Juniata. It is unlimited in quantity, and may be 
gathered from the surface of the earth. Weod in abundance, and 
mountain streams for driving machinery are at hand; and withal, 
the iron is of so tough a texture, that castings, such as pots and 
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ovens, mi ais for the neighborhood, have frequently been tried y 
being pitched some ten or fifteen feet, several times, into a pile of 
stones, by the foundryman himself, under which severe test very 
few instances have been known of their being broken. Yet arail- 
road is to run for miles along this great iron deposit, the rails of 
which are ordered from England! 

Descend one of those English mines, where for ages the work of 
excavation has been going on; go down a thousand feet or more, 
traverse these caverns for miles under the earth, until you are told 
the ocean is rolling above your head, and at the farthest extrem- 
ities of these infernal caverns you will find men plying the pick- 
axe, and extracting iron ore. Youwiil find railway tracks desea 
out one of these abodes of Pluto and Vulean, leading to the shaft. 
Here a car is filled with ore. Inquire the destination of thig car. 
The answer—calculated to astonish a citizen of W ythe—would be 
this: It is to be sent several miles to the shaft; then to be raised 
up a thousand feet to the surface of the earth; then hauled to the 
foundry to be made into pig metal; then to the rolling mill to be 
converted into bars, then to the sea-coast to be ship yped to the 
other continent. After crossing the Atlantic Ocean, some three 
thousand miles, it is to go up James and Appomattox Rivers ; to 
be discharged at Port Walthal ; to be — by railroad to Rich- 
mond, and thence by wagons from the depot to the canal; thence 
along the canal to Lynch burg . and thence by railroad and wagons 
to Wythe county, Virginia, to be distributed along the Lynchburg 
and Tennessee Railroad, which runs over great iron deposits of 
that country, where iron lies upon the surface, of a much superior 
quality, and has to be removed out of its way in excavating for 
its track ! 

This case is similar to hundreds of others — and the practical 
remedy for this state of things is the adoption of cast iron rails. 
Public opinion at first obstinately pronounced that cast iron wheels 
could never be used—that they would break under the velocity re- 
quired of them. Economy rendered it absolutely necessary to try 
them, and they have been found not only cheaper, but, in fact, to 
wear longer than wrought iron wheels. 

Strange as it may seem, all the early writers concur in stating, 
that cast iron rails were used before the wrought, and that the lat- 
ter were introduced chiefly on the ground that they were cheaper 
than cast iron rails — cheaper for the reason as then contended, 
that wrought iron rails being not so likely to break, might be made 
much thinner and ligt hter than cast iron, and would be more econ- 
omical in that way. Since it has been found necessary to increase 
the thickness and weight of the rail, for the purpose of firmness 
and steadiness in the superstructure, it has never occurred to the 
engineer to return to the cast iron rails. 


Experience has shown that wrought iron rails wear out rapidly, 
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and this although they are nowmade heavier than it was supposed 
would be requisite even for cast iron. 

From an essay on this object, by Ellwood Morris, Chief Engin- 
eer, Philadelphia, published in the Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, in the year 1841, we extract the following observations on 
this subject : 

‘‘We are informed in Wood’s treatise upon railroads, that in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, railroads were first used 
in England, and they were then formed of wood; the wooden rails 
used tor about one hundred years, when in 1767, cast iron rails 
were first introduced and thereafter continued for a period of near- 
ly fifty years, to be used instead of any other materials; but in the 
year 1815 malleable iron rails were devised, and after Mr. Birk- 
inshaw, in 1820, had obtained his patent for an improvement in 
the form of such rails, and applied the rolling mill to their manu- 
facture, they were very extensively adopted, and subsequent to 
that period of time have been almost exclusively used. The chief 
reasons which seem to have induced engineers, both here and 
abroad, so much to prefer malleable before cast iron rails, as to 
exclude the latter from use, appear to have been originally a be- 
lief that 

‘1, Malleable iron rails were cheaper than those of cost iron. 

2. Malleable iron rails being made in longer lengths caused 
fewer joints. 

3. Malleable iron rails were less liable to fracture from concus- 
sion. 

4, Malleable iron rails were thought to be somewhat more du- 
rable.” 

The writer then takes up these reasons serzatim, and shows how 
little they are worth when tested by experience. 

That the first and principal reason for the introduction of mal- 
leable iron rails, their greater cheapness, has no foundation in 
truth — is apparent to everybody at all conversant with the iron 
business; and yet all the early writers on this subject, concur in 
stating this as the chief reason for their introduction at the time. 

Secondly. That cast iron rails may now be made from sixteen 
to twenty feet in length, about as long asthe rolled we are accus- 
tomed to see. 

Thirdly. While malleable iron rails, of equal weight, may be 
less liable to fracture from percussion than castiron rails, yet there 
is no such impinging direct force on the rails in working a road 
suitably constructed, as would be likely to produce this. He com- 
pares the relative strength of the two metals, and makes the cast 
iron rails proportionably heavier. He denies that the liability to 
fracture, at high velocities, is greater than when going slow, but 
shows the greater the velocity the less will be the vertical pressure, 
and says upon the same principle itis that a musket ball shot par- 
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allel along a horizontal plane, so as barely to touch it tangentially 
will not press upon the plane at all within the limits of its level or 
point-blank range. 

Whether these views agree or not with those commonly enter- 
tained concerning fast trains on railways, they are nevertheless, 
legitimate deductions from the established doctrine of forces, and 
serve io account for the small effect produced by the ordinary in- 
equalities of a railroad, as shown in the results displayed by the 
following direct experiments touching this matter, which were made 
by Professor Barlow, and recorded in his work on the ‘Strength 

of Materials,” English edition, 1837. These experiments are con- 
clusive, and establish rey question the fact, that the vertical 
pr imposed on a railway by the transit of locomotive engines 
of velocities ranging from twenty-two to thirty-two miles an hour, 
is but little, if any, in excess of that produced by a quiescent load 
of the same weight. 

More experiments by Professor Barlow were made with an in- 
genious and accurate instrument, to determine the deflection of 
rails under trains running at high speed, and as the deflection of 
the materia! under a strain is as the insistant weight, the vertical 
pressure upon the rails is by this means accurately indicated. 

Again he says, after quoting largely from Professcr Barlow’s 
experiment: ‘*'These experiments having demonstrated as they dis- 
tinctly do, that the vertical stress of trains at speed surpasses so 
little the effect of quiescent loads of the same weight, that it is on- 
ly necessary to proportion the rails of railroads to resist quiescent 
and not concussive forces, to change the whole face of the question 
between cast and wrought iron rails—they strike away all the ob- 
jections heretofore urge -d against the brittleness of cast iron, for it 
does not admit of doubt, that a beain of that materi: al, of suitable 
prop: rtions, is quite as competent to carry a quiescent load, a 
one of malleable iron.”? Again: ‘‘A cast “y rail will yield dry 
ficiently to impart a return to its proper leve | the moment itis re- 
lieved of the weight of a train—for it is well known that its elast- 
icity and power of restoration after deflection, is within certain 
limits so perfect, that owing to its regularity in that respect, it was 
even proposed by Tredgold to use beams of cast iron as weighing 
machines, measuring the weights imposed by the deflections pro- 
duced.”’ 

From the various experiments made, he deduces ae the pro- 
portion between dapecy cn and cast iron rails, should be 1 : 1 8-10 

an ys lculations refer to rails supported at intervals 


ies of continuous bearings should be adopted on 
iety of which has been strongly urged by Eng- 


lish engineers a perfect remedy for acknowledged defects— all 
objections against cast iron rails must wholly vanish. 

An elaborate and able report was made by a select committee of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1848, on the propriety ef relaying 
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the State vellouatie: wit the cast-iron valle This report, together with 
the facts and arguments in our former article, we deem conclusive 
as to the commercial and practical adoption of cast-iron rails. It 
is impossible to controvert them with argument, and we feel just 
as confident that actual experience will confirm the deductions of 
the report. 

The rapid destructableness of wrought-iron rails has been more 
and more apparent from the day the report was made, up to the 
present time. This results from two causes: first, from the in- 
creased weight of the locomotive, and secondly, from the great 
demand for railroad iron. This latter cause induces a demand for 
all material which can be made into railway bars ; and the conse- 
quent hurry in which they are made, withdraws from them that 
special attention which was devoted to their manufacture in earlier 
days. 

We therefore repeat our conviction, that cast-iron rails may be 
made which will prove better, in all respects, than most of the 
English rails we are daily importing. 

Why have not cast-iron rails been generally introduced? To 
this there are several answers, and not one affects their fitness for 
this purpose. Since the introduction of railroads, the world has 
never stood still long enough to think. A railway mania pervades 
the land, and it has crushed every obstacle which has opposed it. 
Reflection would have required time, and none of the | persons or 
States which have been engaged in the e: ager race of in ternal im- 
provement, vvould consent to exercise it, but preferred imitation. 
Hence tle fact, that the railway system has undergone no positive 
changes since its first introduction—with the exception of the now 
universal adoption of cast-iron wheels instead of wroughtiron 
—a matter taken up, as it were, on the wayside, in order to sup- 
ply the absolute demand for constant repairs resulting from the 
use of wrought-iron wheels. 

Secondly. Whose duty was it to introduce cast-iron rails? 
That of chartered companies, in which it was every man’s business 
who had a personal interest in the road—and what is every man’s 
business, is generally regarded as nokody’s. 

The construction of roads j is always ‘left to the engineer, and 
suggestions as to the mode of building them would be expected to 
come from him. But he, like the rest of the world, has had little 
time for study and reflection, and, deriving a comfortable living 
from the present plan of railway, would not be apt to originate 
suggestions where failure would involve him in loss of professional 
reputation. 

Captain Moering, an engineer in the service of Austria, writing 
upon this subject, says ‘che eagerly sought, in this country, from 
engineers and others conversant with the subject, information re- 
lative to cast-iron rails, and after a deliberate examination of the 
questions which arose, he was impelled to the conclusion that cast 
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ron rails had not been rejected from the American railways 
in consequence of any defect inherent in that material?’ but 
that ‘‘this rejection, or omission, appears to have resulted partly 
from the surprising celerity with which these works were simultan- 
eously urged forward; partly from the inexperience of many of the 
engineers, necessarily employed, in consequence of the great de- 
mand at the time for men of that profession having induced a num- 
ber of unqualified persons to throw themselves into it; partly from 
a want of due deliberation consequent upon the rapid progress of 
the railways, which favored imitation, rather than reflection; part- 
ly from the vigor with which rolled-iron rails, then exempt from 
duty by law, were pushed into use in every quarter of the coun- 
try by interested parties ; and partly from a long chain of fortuit- 
ous circumstances, which conducted to the results we have witnes- 
sed, without deciding the merits of the technical questions in- 
volved.” 

If railroads were private enterprises, we have no doubt cast-iron 
rails would long since have been brought into use; for the projector 
being the owner, upon him alone would fall the failure ; but with 
chartered companies, each member is unwilling to take the re- 
sponsibility of suggesting anything new, for fear of failure. 

Upen an examination of the report, as well as our references in 
a former article, it will be seen that the only suggestions hereto- 
fore made, and deemed sufficient to render cast-iron rails entirely 
suitable for railways, were, first, to lay them on continuous wooden 
sills ; secondly, to increase the weight of the cast-iron over the 
wrought-iron rail, in the proportion of 6 to 7; and, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, as it is expressed, to cast, as suggested by 
Mr. Morris, a small wrought-iron rod in the top table of the cast- 
iron rail, soas to keep the parts together in the event of fracture. 

At first view this seems a great additional safeguard, and ought 
to have insured the adopticn of cast-iron rails; but we are assured 
by one who has paid a great deal of attention to the subject, that 
the suggestion was impracticable — the rod, upon coming in con. 
tact with the melted iron, being twisted by expansion out of line 
with the cast iron at many points. Besides, it is questionable 
whether so small a rod would not itself become so much hardened, 
as to impart but little additional strength to the cast iron. That 
the rod would not be kept in line, one time in ten, when merely 
laid in the mould, he satisfied himself by actual experiment. This 
may have had its effect on the recommendation contained in the 
report we publish. 

But the other suggestions render the use of cast-iron rails en- 
tirely practicable ; and we have lately seen a section of cast-iron 
rai!s, with a wrought-iron rod cast throughout their centre—a feat 
which has been rendered practicable by a very simple device, and 
which enables the road to be so constructed that it is impossible, 

even in the event of a fracture of one of the rails, for it to get out 
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of place. If, therefore, the rails be laid on continuous wooden 
bearings, the fracture of the rail would only make another joint to 
it, and nothing more. There is thus provided, what we believe 
every practical man will pronounce, who will examine it, a far bet- 
ter and more economical material for our railroads than the pres- 
ent wrought-iron rails. 

We, therefore, in this substitution of cast-iron for wrought-iron 
rails, propose a protective tariff, such as no one can reasonably 
oppose. 

We say the State, in building her.railroads, should use for that 
purpose her own iron, particularly when she has often to dig it up 
out of her way to locate the track, of a far better quality than she 
can import. 

And while she may not deny to her railroad companies the priv- 
ilege of using what iron they please, or buying it where they choose, 
she can simply say, I cannot be a partner with you, unless yeu 
agree to use cast-iron, after demonstration of its fitness for rail. 


ARTICLE VY. 


[From the American Railway Times. ] 


Pacific Railway Through Texas. 


The following is an act lately passed by the Texas Legislature 
to provide for the construction of the Mississippi and Pacitic Rail- 
road: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Tex- 
as, That for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a Rail- 
road from some point on the eastern boundary line of the State of 
Texas, not north of the town of Fulton, in the State of Arkansas, 
to a suitable point on the Rio Grande, at or near the town of El 
Paso, there be and is hereby appropriated and set apart to any 
company or companies who may undertake and construct said road, 
twenty sections of land, of six hundred and forty acres to the sec- 
tion, for each and every mile of said road which may be construct- 

~ sad put in complete operation according to the terms of this 
act, to be selected and patented, in the manner hereina‘ter pro- 
vided for. 

Sec. 2. That a right of way not exceeding three hundred feet 
in width, be and the same is hereby set apart and granted along 
the entire length of said road, through the public lands of the State 
of Texas, to be held and enjoyed for the uses and purposes of said 
road forever, and that all-earth, stone, timber and other material, 
of whatsoever character and description, on the public lands, so 
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long as they shall remain the property of the State, in the vicinity 
of said road, be and the same are hereby made subject to the uses 
and purposes of said road, as well in the construction thereof as 
with supplying the same with the necessary furniture and machin- 
ery, to be made available as occasion may require, by those em- 
ployed in the construction, management or working said road; 

rovided, That said Company shall not be allowed to use any tim- 
om which may be upon the alternate sections reserved to the State, 
except upon the three hundred feet granted as the right of way, 
after the completion of the road. 

Sec. 3. ‘That the said road shall be constructed throughout in 
a thorough, substantial and workmanlike manner, with all neces- 
sary drains, culverts, bridges, viaducts, crossings, turnouts, sid- 
ings, stations, watering places and all other appurtenances, in- 
cluding equipment of locomotives of sufficient speed and capacity, 
commodious and comfortable passenger cars and freight cars ad- 
apted to the business to be done, and equal in all respects and at 
all times, to a road of the first class when thoroughly organized 
for business ; to be under the constant supervision of a suflicient 
number of skillful engineers, to be employed by the Directors of 
said road; the rails to be of the best quality, weighing not less than 
sixty-four pounds to the yard; fifty miles of said road to be finish- 
ed and put in complete operation within eighteen months after en- 
tering into the contract hereinafter provided for, and at least one 
hundred miles thereof to be finished and put in operation in like 
manner every year thereafter, until the whole shall be completed. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the Governor of the State 
immediately after the passage of this act, to advertise in such 
public newspapers as he may judge proper, not exceeding twelve 
in number, inviting proposals from companies or individuals for 
the construction of said road, which proposals shall be filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State, at such time as the Governor may 
direct, provided said bids are made on or before the first day of 
August next; and shall specify the time at which the work shall 
be commenced ; the number of miles to be finished and placed in 
running order within the first eighteen months and each year there- 
after, and at what time the entire road shal] be completed, togeth- 
er with the amount proposed to be deposited in the Treasury of 
this State, according to the terms of this act, to be forfeited in 
case fifty miles of said road shall not be completed within eighteen 
months from the time of entering into the contract hereinafter pro- 
vided for. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the Governor, as soon as 
practicable, to select from the proposals so made, that one which 
in his judgment, under all circumstances of the case, shall offer 
the strongest assurances and guaranties that the road will be 
promptly and substantially built in its whole length, according to 

the provisions of this act, and to enter into contracts for the con+ 
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struction of the same, which contracts shall so cover in detail, all 
the provisions of this act, as to secure the construction and main- 
tenance of a road, at all times equal in all respects to a road of 
the first class when thoroughly organized for business; and in case 
those whose proposals may have been accepted, fail or refuse to 
enter into the contract, then the said Governor may contract with 
any company or individuals for the construction and maintenance 
of said road according to the provision of this act. 

Sec. 6. That said contractors, their associates and successors, 
and those who may become stockholders in said company shall be, 
and they are hereby declared to be, a body corporate for and du- 
ring the term of ninety-nine years, by the name and style of the 
Mississippi and Pacific Railroad Company, and under that name 
capable of suing and being sued, impleading and being implead- 
ed in law and equity, in all Courts and places whatsoever, in like 
manner and as fully as natural persons, and by said corporate 
name and style shall be capable in law of contracting and being 
contracted with; shall have the power of acquiring by purchase, 
donation or otherwise, real and personal estate, holding and con- 
veying the same, and all other powers, immunities, rights and 
privileges necessary to carry into full effect the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 7. That said corporation is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to survey, locate, construct, complete, alter, maintain and 
operate a railroad, with one or more tracks or lines of rails froma 
point not north of the town of Fulton, in the State of Arkansas, 
to some suitable point on the Rio Grande, at or near the town of 
El Paso; and for the purpose of effecting the desirable and na- 
tional object of constructing a continuous and national railway 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, said company are 
hereby authorized to form connections and enter into agreements 
with such other companies as they may see fit, and where such 
companies are united by such agreements properly entered into 
and recorded in the office of Secretary of State of this State, they 
shall be regarded as one corporation, with all the rights, immun- 
ities and privileges necessary to accomplish the object, not incon- 
sistent with the constitution and laws of the United States, or any 
of the States through which the said road may be constructed. 

Sec. 8. That the capital stock of the company shall be twenty 
millions of dollars, which may be increased from time to time to 
any sum not exceeding the entire amount expended on account of 
said railroad, divided into shares of one hundred dollars each, 
which shall be deemed personal property, and may be subscribed 
for, issued and transferred in such manner and at such times and 
places as may be prescribed in the by-laws of said company. 

Sec. 9. That said contractors shall have power to organize 
said company by calling a meeting of the stockholders, at such 
time and place as they might deem expedient, to elect a Boord of 
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Directors, to consist of not exceeding fifteen members, one of 
whom shall be chosen by the Directors to act as President, and 
said Directors so elected shall have power to appoint such other 
officers and agents as they may think proper, and to adopt such 
by-laws as may be necessary, not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor the Constitution and laws of the 
State of Texas, a copy of which by-laws shall be filed with the 
Secretary of State, and published in at least three newspapers in 
the State; to provide for the meetings of the Board of Directors ; 
appoint and dismiss officers and agents; regulate the manner of 
voting of stockholders; direct the manner in which the shares shall 
be sold, transferred or forfeited; to establish from time to time 
rates and charges for the transportation of freights and passengers; 
to make, have and use a common seal, and alter the same at 
pleasure; issue bonds of not less than five hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars; to borrow money upon the bonds of the com- 
pany or otherwise, for the purpose of constructing said road, with 
power to mortgage the same to secure the payment of said bonds 
and loans with the interest thereon: provided, that at the first elec- 
tion of Directors as herein provided, the Directors shall regulate 
the manner in which stockholders shall vote. 

Sec. 10. That said company may construct its road over or 
across any stream or body of water, road, highway, or across any 
other railroad, and through any lands owned by individuals or cor- 
porations, and in all cases where lands belonging to individuals or 
corporations shall be taken by said company, it shall be lawful for 
the owner or agent of such person or corporation to appear before 
the District Court of the county where such lands are situate when 
the damages claimed amount to one hundred dollars or more, or 
before the nearest Justice of the Peace, when the damages are one 
hundred dollars or less; and said suit shall proceed and be con- 
ducted according to the laws in force regulating proceedings in the 
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District Court and in Justice’s Courts, as the ease may be, and 
the question of damage s shall be tried by jury, sworn and empan- 
nelled as usual in said Court, to assess the damages caused by 
taking such lands, and said jury in rendering their verdict shall 
take into consideration whether the enhanced value of the residue 
of the land belonging to such person or corporation has not been 
by means of said road increased in amount equal to the damages, 
and if so they shall render a verdict in favor of said company, 
otherwise against it, for the amount of damages which he, she or 
they may have sustained, provided that in no case shall said com- 
pany be bound to pay costs, if it satisfactory proves that an amount 
equal to the damages assessed bythe verdict of the jury, was tend- 
ered to the party suing before institution of the suit, and the pay- 
ments of such damages, before or after a judgment, shall operate 
so as to vest in said company a full and complete title to such 
land not exceeding three hundred feet width. 
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Sec. 11. That said company, after they have commenced re- 
ceiving toll on any section of fifty miles of said road, shall be 
bound at all times to have the same in good repair, and a suffici- 
ent number of suitable carriages and vehicles for the transporta- 
tion of persons and property. 

Sec. 12. That said company, person or persons, shali within 
sixty days after entering into the contract, as herein provided for, 
deposit with the Treasurer of the State of Texas, at least three 
thousand dollars in gold or silver, or evidence of debt of the State 
of Texas, or other good par stocks, as a guarantee that fifty miles 
or more of said road shall be constructed and in complete order 
for business within the term of eighteen months from the date of 
said contract, and if fifty miles or more of said road shall be con- 
structed and in complete order for business within the term of 
eighteen months from the date of said contract, and if fifty miles 
or more of said road be completed according to the contract, then 
the Governor shall cause the said money or stock to be returned to 
said company; and in case of a failure upon the part of said com- 
pany, then such money or stocks to be forfeited to and become the 
property of the State of Texas; and in case of failure to deposit 
said amount, within the time prescribed, said contract shal! be null 
and void, and the Governor is hereby authorized to enter into an- 
other contract, as near as may be in the terms of this act with ary 
other company or individuals for the like purposes. 

Sec. 15. That it shall be the duty of the company, so soon as 
the track of said road may be selected, to cause the vacant lands 
to be surveyed into sections of six hundred and forty acres each, 
for thirty miles on each side of the same, and as soon as said com- 
pany shall have completed fifty miles of said road according to 
the terms of the contract, they shall be and are hereby authorized 
to select and designate to the Governor an amount of land to be 
taken in alternate sections, so that no two sections so selected shall 
join each other except at one corner, equal to twenty sections for 
every mile of road so finished, which lands so selected and design- 
ated to the Governor, shall be patented to said company or their 
assigns, free of all costs; and in like manner for each and every 
section of said road, until the whole shall have been finished; pro- 
vided, that said road shall cross the Rivers Trinity, Brazos and 
Colorado as near the 32d degree of north latitude as practicable. 

Sec. 14. That all of the vacant and unappropriated public 
lands belonging to the State of Texas, east of the 1U8d parailel of 
longitude west from Greenwich, and embraced between the parallel 
of latituce 31 degs. and 33 degs. north, and all of the vacant and 
unappropriated lands belonging to the State, west of the 103d 
deg. of longitude, and embraced between the parallels of latitude 
30 deg. 30 min. and 32 deg. north latitude, be and the same is 
hereby held in reserve by the State, for the purposes herein set 
forth, until the track of said road is located by said company; from 
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and after which time there shall be held in reserve by the State, 
for the purposes above set forth, all of the vacant and unappropri- 
ated land belonging to the State, lying within thirty miles on each 
side of said road, until the same is surve -yed and located in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the 13th section of the act; provided, 
that if there should not bea sufficient amount of vacant and unap- 
propriated land belonging to the State embraced in the above last 
reservation to fully satisfy the amount of land to which said com- 
pany may be entitled by virtue of a compliance with the provisions 
of this act, that the Governor cause to ‘be issued by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, certificates for six hundred and 
forty acres each, tosaid company, for the balance they may be en- 
titled to, which may be located upon any other vacant and unap- 
propriated land belonging to the State, in such manner that no 
two sections shall join, except at one corner, at the proper cost 
and charges of said company or their assigns, which shall be pat- 
ented to said company as other lands; provided, that the alternate 
sections herein reserved to the Stute, shall so continue to be re- 
served to the use of the State until otherwise directed by law; and 
further provided, that said survey shall be made in a square, and 
those adjoining the road shall front one mile thereon and no more, 
unless prevented by surveys made previous to - passage of this. 

Sec. 15. That should the said company fail « any time to finish 
the length of saidroad contracted to be completed vithin the term spe- 
cified in the contract, the said contene t, with the powe rs, privileges 
and immunities, together with such parts of the road as may have been 
constructed wit h all its machinery and i tera unces, shall be for- 
feited to and become the prope riy of the Siate of Tex ‘Xas, reserving, 
however, to said company the right to prosecute and defend all suits 
and rights or liabilities which may have accrued or been incurred prior 
to suc h forfeiture. 

Sec. 16. That should the said contract become forfeited, it shall be 
the duty of the Governor of the State, to re-adveriise and re-let the 
said road to other contractors, conforming himself in all respects as 
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near as may be, to all the terms and conditions of this act, and such 
subsequent contractors shall be full y invested with all the powers, rights, 
privileges and immunities of the first contractors, and subject to the 


same terms and conditions. 

Sec. 17. That the lands granted to said company by this act, shall 
be alienated by said company, as follows: one-fourth in eight years, 
one-fourth in ten years and one-fourth in twelve years, after the same 
shall have been selected and located by said company. 

Sec. 18. That the sum of one thousand dollars, or as much thereof 
as may be necessary, be and the same is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to enable the 
Governor to ca rry into eflect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 19. That this act shall not be so construed as to affect any 
right of location or entry, pre-emption right or survey heretofore ac- 
quired in the district of country reserved and set apart for the use of 
said road; and that this act take effect from and after its passaga. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


[From the American Agriculturist.] 


Hybridizing. 


The annexed article on hybridizing we take from McIntosh’s Book 
of the Garden, now publishing in parts in Edinburgh. It is said to 
be from the pen of Mr. Anderson, one of the most scientific and skill- 
ful operators in Great Britain. 


To those who would attempt the hybridizing or cross-breeding of 
plants, I will now offer some suggestions for their guidance. It is 
an essential element to.success that the operator be possessed of in- 
domitable patience, watchfulness, and perseverance. Having determ- 
ined on the subjects on which he is to operate, if the plants are in the 
open ground, he will have them put into pots, and removed under 
glass, so as to escape the accidents of variable temperature, wind, 
rain, and dust, and, above all, of insects. A greenhouse fully ex- 
posed to the sun is beet adapted for the purpose, at least as regards 
hardy and proper greenhouse plants. | Having got them housed, se- 
cure a corner where they are least likely to be visited by bees or 
other insects. The plants which are to yield the pollen, and the 
plants which are to bear the seed, should be both kept in the same 
temperature; but where this cannot be managed, pollen from an out- 
side plant, in genial summer weather, may be used, provided it can 
be got; for there is a class of insects which live exclusively on pol- 
len, and devour it so fast after the pollen-vessels open, that, unless 
the plant is under a handglass, [which I would recommend,] it is 
scarcely possible to get any pollen for the required purpose. To se- 
sure against chances of this nature, a sprig with opening bloom may 
be taken and kept ina phial, with water inside, where it will get 
sufficient sun to ripen the pollen. But here, too, insects must be 
watched, and destroyed if they intrude. An insect like, but smaller, 
than the common hive bee, which flits about by fits and starts, on ex- 
panded wings, after the manner of the dragon-fly, is the greatest pest, 
and seems to feed exclusively on pollen. The hive bee, the humble 
bee and wasp give the next greatest annoyance. All these may be 
excluded by netting fixed over apertures from open sashes or the like. 
Too much care cannot be bestowed on excluding these intruders, 
whose single touch, in many cases, might neutralize the intended re- 
sult ; for the slightest application of pollen native to the parent plant 
is said by physiologists to supersede all foreign agency, unless, per- 
haps, in the crossing of mere varieties; and the truth of this observa- 
tion consists with my own experience. Without due precaution now, 
the labor, anxiety, and watchfulness of years may issue in vexation 
and disappeintment. Asa further precaution still, and to prevent 
self-fertilization, divest the blooms to be operated on not only of their 
anthers, but also of their corollas. Remove also all contiguous blooms 


it 
upon the pl ni. lest the syringe incautiously directed, or some sudden 
draft of air, convey the native pollen, and anticipate the intended oper- 
ation. The corolla appears to be the means by which insects are at- 
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tracted; and though, when it is removed, the honey on which they feed 
is still present, they seem puzzled or indifferent about col lle C ctr 1w it; o1 
if ply, they should alight on the dismantled flower, (which I never 
he stigma is in most eases safe from their contact. t 

ys— prob ibly a week or more, if the weather be not 

j ! stioma is in: fit condition LOF L¢ rtiliz tion. This is in- 
licated by many families, such as Ericacew, Rosacew, Serophularince, 
Aurantiaceee, &c., by a viscous exudation in the sutures (where these 
exist) of the sti but generally covering the entire surface of that 
"Al ition the stigma may remain many days, during 

vy be pe rformed; and this perk <t will be longer or 
-is su ny or damp or overcast In certain fam- 
vaceee, Geraniaceee, &c., where the stigma divid- 

es itself into feathery parts, and where the viscous process is either 
absen - ing reciable by ihe eye, the separa ion of these parts, the 


all whieh a little 


bursting of the llen, the maturity of the stigma, and 
expt rience i ct, indicate the proper time for the oper: tion. sun- 


} rs Faget Sac a ey =P 
ny or clot - ! Vays 2 the auraltion o the perio aul 
] 


‘ing 
which i y be suecessfu ’ performed. As to the proper time and 
I { such experiments, a tyre atise might be written; 
arks must suffice. As for the season of the year, 


to midsummer I would account the best period; but, 


all cold, damp, cloudy, and ungenial 
the other hand, when the weather is 
un-heat as at times oceurs from the atmos- 
arged with electricity ; when there is an 
the balmy air, and all nature seems joyous 
this, of all others, is the season which the hyb- 
, and above all, if he attemp‘s muling. The hy 
d with a po — ns, a pair of wire 
hread ith th 1s he will observ 
ndition of pes stigma, wheiher 
y, and the latter (if such is its nature, ) 
its viscous conditior f he find both the pollen and the stigma in a fi 
state, he wil ith 1 incers, apply an anther with ripened pollen, 
and by th t] istrilute it very thinly over the summit o 
the stigma. The operation performed, he will mark it by tying round 
the flower stal th: it particular colored silk thread which he 
wishes to indicat: he p icular plant — bore the pollen, and a 
the same time tie : i ; he same silk round 1 the stem of the pe 
which wi ‘ve till recorded in a note-book, ents h should be key 
every one il xperiments on a large scale. 
It is — uife unnece ary to offer any directions as to the results to be 
effected. If it is dk sired to reproduce the larger, finer-formed, 
his ree ‘r-colored | * m of a plant having a tall, straggling, or too cw Baal 
a growth, or ha r too large or too coarse foliage in a plant without 
these draw beet 5, 1 need not suggest to select in another species of the 
same family, a plant of an opposite character and properties — say oi 
dwarf, compact growth, handso me foliage, and free-flowering habit ; 
and if such can be obtained, work with it, making the latter the seed- 
bearer. Or, if it be desirable to impart the fragrance of a less hand- 
some kind to another more handsome, I would make the cross upon the 
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latter. I cannot speak with certainty from my own experiments, how 
far perfume may be so communicated ; but I have some things far ad- 
vanced to maturity to test it; and I entertain the hope that fragrance 
may net only be so imparted, but even heightened, varied, and im- 
proved. Or if it be desired to transfer all or any valuable property 
or quality froma tender exotie species to a nativ. or hardy kind, work 
— the latter; for so far as constitution goes, [agree with those who 
—_ that the female « verrules i in this particular. I would offer this 
aution to those who wish to preserve the purity of certain flowers 
for exhibition, especially hose having white ere unds, not to cross such 
Ww ith high-eolored soris. I once spoil d a white blow Ine d C: le ol ria 
for exhibition, by erossing it with a crimson sort; all the blooms on 
those branches where the operation had been performed being stained 
red, and not the few flowers merely on which the cross was eflected. 
In this note, already too long, d cannot furth er illustrate my , remarks 
by recorded exp ‘riments in the various tribes upon which I wha ve tried 
my hand; but I cannot leave the subject wi hout inculeating, in the 
r rest manner, the observa! ce of the rul es have | id * i 10 pre- 
1ents, If any doubts arise about the cross 


SLrTOnM 
vent vexatious d tae in ) 
being genuine or effeetually secured, let not the seeds be sown. Three, 
four, five, and even six years, must oftentimes elapse with trees and 
shrubby things ere the result can be judged of; and if eventu illy it 
prove a failure, or even doubtful, it is worse than labor lost, inasmuch 
as it may mislead. If there is ho gre at de »sparture [rom the female par- 
ent, the issue is to be mistrusted, It is singular, if we ; Sant 
how much of both parents is blend led in the progeny. snilemen em- 
inent as physiologists have read natur s wh : these aan a little 


differently from what my ow! humble experience has taught me, and 


ssigned to the progeny the consiitutien and gener: | aspect of the one 
I 


par nt, while t ey g NV e the inflorescence and f1 uit to the other. [I 
have crossed and inverted the cross, and can venture to give no evid- 
i I 

l-bearer, I think, contributes most. A well-managed hybrid should 

| will blend both parents into a distinet intermediate, insomuch so 

to produce often wliat might pass for a new species. If the lean- 
ing be to one more than another, it is probably to the female, though 
this will not always be the case. Again, it is asserted that a proper 
hybrid—i. e., one species which is separate and distinct from it—will 
produce no fertile seeds. This does not accord with my observations, 
Dr. Liyptzy has remarked very justly, (Theory of Horticulture, Pp. 
G9 ;) “But facts prove that undoubted hybrids may be fertile.”’ My 
1ybrid, gy me Balfouriana, (an intermediate between V. sazxatil- 
in and tr uticulosa,) seeds, I would say, more abund intly than 
either he and the progeny ‘fh ‘om ite seli-sown seeds I find to be 
of various shades of blue, violet, and red, risi: gi in my garden, some 
having actually larger, finer, a1 nd higher-colored blooms than the par- 
ent bearing the seed; and I am familiar with the same result in other 
things. Yet I am far from asserting fertility in the produce between 
two members of allied but distinct genera—such, for example, as in 
the Brianthus, which I have found to be unproductive, whether em- 
ployed as male or female parent. As above conjectured, its parents 
were far too remote in nature’s own arrangement, The hybridist has 


ice on the point, except, perhaps, as to constitution, to which the 
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a field before him ever suggestive of new modes of acting. He may 
try, as I have done, what may be effecied under various-tinted glass, 
My persuasion is, that I effec'ed from a pale yellow, a pure, white- 
grounded Calce -olaria, by placing the plants under blue-shaded glass, 
by which the sun’s rays were much subdued. He may also apply 
chemical solutions to plants with ripening seeds, Nature. in producing, 
as it some‘imes does, plants wiih blooms of colors opposile to those of 
the parent, must be governed by some law. Why may not this law be 
found owt? For example, under what hein 1ce was the first white 
Fuchsia, the F. Venus Victrix, produced, the purest yet of all the 
race, and the source from which all the whites have been derived ? 


~eeeeee4VV 


Articte VII. 


Banks and Banking in Massachusetts. 


We publish the following article which appeared in the poston At- 
fas, of 24th ult., for the purpose of showing our western readers the 
nature of the basis upon which the Massachusetts Bank notes now in 
circulation here, have been issued. It will be seen that in October, 
1853,, the Banks of Massachusetts, out of Boston, 108 in number, had 
a circulation of more than twenty-five dollars in paper for one of spe- 
cie in their vaul s} ant | yet more applications : , before the Legislature 
for increasing of banking ea ipital, We sony no desire to depreciate 
the paper of the Massac :husetts banks, but we are constrained to ex- 
press the opinion that a currency resting upon a basis so artificial and 
slender, is not entitled to the confidence of people residing beyond the 
limits of the State in which it is issued.—Sen. Ed. 


eo 


‘Tt will be seen by the proceedings of the Legislature, that num- 
erous petitions have been presented for an increase in bank capit- 
al. We know that, until the last session of the Legislature, there 
had been but little increase of bank capital for several years, al- 
though there had been a great increase of business. During the 
last session there was an increase of more than ten millions. 
Ten millions is a large sum for a single year, There are already 
numerous applications for bank capital this session, and no doubt 
there will be others. The granting of one charter will be the signal 
for other applications. We presume that some charters will be 
granted, and the capital of some of the existing banks will be in- 
creased. But we trust that the Legislature will move with caution. 

We agree fully with the opinion ‘expressed by the Executive, that 
the present policy of Massachusetts is a ‘wise policy,’ am l that it 
has proved ‘safe “| but this tae like every other, may be carried 
too far. It is wise and safe while it is kept within reasonable 
bounds ; but if it is pressed beyond that, it will we both unwise 
and unsafe. ‘The ability of the banks to redeem their bills, rests 
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not upon the specie in their vaults, but upon the securities they 
hold—that is, upon the notes of individuals and corporations taken 
for money loaned. So long as discounts are made with care and 
prudence, the banks will be able to redeem their bills. But whena 
large amount of bills of any bank arein circulation, and the notes 
held by the bank shall, from any cause, prove worth'ess, it is clear 
that they must have something else on which to fall back, or they 
will be unable to redeem their bills. Our banking law contemplates 
that the banks will have specie in their vaults to meet such an em- 
ergency. But how stands the case at the present time. By the 
bank returns, made in October last, it appears that the 143 banks 
in the State, with a capital of $48,050,000, and a circulation of 
30,400,000, had only $3,731,000 of specie in their vaults. And 
this was the state of things on a given day, when they were pre- 
pared to make the most favorable show. Ordinarily, we presume, 
that the amount of specie would be still less, and the circulation 
more. We presume, that, at this very moment, the specie in the 
vaults of the banks would not amount to one twelfth of the bills in 
circu'ation. 

In fact, the returns show thatthe 108 banks out of Boston had, 
in October, a circulation of $20,792,083, while their specie amount- 
ed to only $810,609, which is less than four per cent. We could 
select individual cases which would be still more unfavorable. Now 
itis manifest that if there be an increase of bank capital, this 
amount of specie will be proportionately less. A new bank must 
obtain a new set of customers, and must, in certain cases, take 
second or third rate paper, and hence increase their liability to los- 
ses. ‘I'he Legislature, therefore, should be cautious in ranting 
new charters, and in increasing the capital of the banks already in 
existence. We trust that the pleasing hope of obtaining a larger 
revenue from the bank tax will not induce the assembled wisdom 
of the State to grant whatever is asked for. We hope that meas- 
ures will be adopted to secure a larger amount Of specie in the 
banks. It would, beyond all question, be a salutary provision of 
law, to require of every bank an amount of specie bearing a certain 
proportion to their circulation, or their capital. Such a provision 
would check, in some degree, the applications for new banks, and 
give, at the same time, greater security to the public. 

In legislating upon this difficult subject, we should look at every 
interest in the community, and interpose such checks as will se- 
cure to the great mass of the people, the bill-holders, the greatest 
safety consistent with the public interest. In a system like ours, 
everything depends upon the character of the individuals to whose 
hands the management of our banks is entrusted. But the State 
should be extremely cautious not to lead even honest men into 
temptation, lest they ruin themselves, injure the public, and bring 
dishonor upon the State. A crisis like that of 1837 would, we 
fear, find our banks unprepared for the eS 
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A Skeich of the Exploration of the River Amazon under the orders of 
the Government of the United States by Lieut. Herndon. 














By Mann Butter. 








Among the contributions to physical geography, so beneficial to 
mankind and honorable to governments, the exploration of the 
river Amazon, under the orders of the government of the United 
States, by Lieut. Herndon, holds a high rank. This most laudabe 
policy was begun by our government, under the presidency of Jef- 
ferson, by despatching Capts. Lewis and Clark, in 1804, to as- 
cend the Missouri river, and explore a route to the Pacific ocean. 
It was followed by the employment of Capt. Pike, to explore the 
waters of the Arkansas; and Doctor Dunbar, of Natchez, those of 
the Washita. Since these early adventures in the infancy of our 
government and the immaturity of American science, reconnaisances 
of the highest geclogical science have been undertaken under the 
patronage of the government by Nicollet, Doctor Owen, School- 












craft and Fremont. 

Pursuing the same line of enlightened policy, the government of 
the United States, in 1850, directed Lieut. Herndon to undertake 
the examination of the Amazon, and the general resources of its 
country. These orders were received at Lima from the Navy De- 
partment on the 4th of April, 1851, by the hands of Passed Mid- 
shipman Lardner Gibbon. This last mentioned officer was associ- 
ated with Herndon in his perilous commission. ‘The route of the 
expedition was very properly left to the discretion of the officer, to 
be guided by information gathered on the spot. 

On the 20th of May, 1851, these gentlemen set out with Don 
Manuel Ijurra as guide and interpreter, with a few attendants and 
servants, consisting in all of five persons besides the arriero or 
muleteer, and having four saddle-mules with seven burden ones. 
The party left Lima furnished most fully with passports from the 
government of Peru. The road lay on the left bank of the river 
Rimac ; where it passed that river, the bridge was built in the fol- 
lowing rude style: ‘‘Heavy rough stone-work is built on each side 
of the river, into which are inserted massive pieces of timber, 
standing out a few feet from the face of the masonry, and hewn 
flat on top. On their ends are laid trunks of trees, crossing the 
river, and securely lashed. Athwart those are laid sticks of wood 
of some two or three inches diameter, lashed down, and covered 
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over with bundles of reeds, mud and stone.” At sixty miles 
from the Pacific, the party had crossed the great western divide 
which separates the waters of that ocean from those of the Atlan- 
tic; here one of our countrymen dropped a piece of moss into one 
of the heads of the eastern waters, fancying that ‘‘it might meet 
with silent little messengers cast by the hands of sympathizing 
friends and countrymen high upon the head waters of the Missouri 
or away in the Far West,” upon the distant fountains of the Mis- 
souri.”” 

But before we are hurried on this most adventurous expedition, 
it becomes necessary to apprise the reader of a most disinterested 
act of self-devotion on the part of these true sons of Neptune. 
Two fellow-countrymen alone, on the distant shores of Peru, off 
the decks of the favorite craft of their profession, amidst foreign- 
ers not too well disposed to Americans, and hordes of savages, 
who after three hundred years of Spanish dominion in South Amer- 
ica, are still unsubdued, filled with the ardor of patriotic duty, con- 
sented to separate from one another, one toe explore the Huallaga 
and Ucayalu, branches of the Amazon on the north, the other to 
examine the southern tributaries of the same mighty stream. 


At the head of the valley of Mcobamba, near Jurin on the 
map, they parted on their country’s noble errand, and until we 
hear from Midshipman Gibbon, we will proceed with Lieut. Hern- 
don’s most exciting report. 

About three miles from Morocaocha a fine view of the mountain 
of Puy-puy, said to be higher than Chimborazo, itself 21,440 feet, 
or over four miles, above the surface of the ocean, was obtained. 
So destitute of timber is the western slope of the Andes that, as 
in our own Plains, nearer home, the fuel is the ¢aguéa, or dried 
cattle manure, felicitously denominated by our hunters buffalo 
chips. Our travellers could not at first overcome a ‘‘fastidious- 
ness in objecting to a mutton chop broiled on a coal of this kind.” 
On the 5th of June, our party arrived at Tarma, a town of about 
7000 inhabitants, 148 miles from Callao; the head of its valley was 
11,270 feet above the level of the sea, and in latitude 11°, 25’, 
5”, 8. By July 6th tne travellers arrived at Coro Pasco, about 
13,802 feet above the level of the sea, with a population varying, 
according to the yield of the silver mines, from 6,000 to 15,000 
souls. This is in the heart of the mining country. These mines 
are said to have yielded ‘‘about two millions of dollars a year, 
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which is nearly equal to the yield of all the rest of the mines of 
Peru together. From the date of the discovery of these mines, in 
1630, to the year 1849, 475,000,000 of dollars are calculated by 


M. Castelnau, from all the data within itsreach, to have been pro- 


duced, making an annual average of $2,170,000. After leaving 
the mass P ane latad anfarina fr senaca : re P ete Bey “ 
mass Of accumulated Suilering trom disease, Wahtol provisions, 


and every discomfort of life, in these seciuded and lofty repositor- 


ies of the precious metals, the party left the western Cordillera or 
ridge of the Andes. From this lofty elevation, by a sudden de- 
scent from rugged mountain peaks, where no cultivation flourishes, 
the travellers were, in fifteen minutes, brought to fruit trees and 
patches of sugar cane; they had now got on the banks of the Hu- 
allaga or middle branch of the Amazon, between the J/aranon, 
[a name sometimes applied to the whole stream,] and the Ucay- 
ali, an eastern branch of the great mountain stream. Three hund- 
red and thirty-five miles from Lima brought our party to the Tin- 
go Maria, that is, the junction of two streams, which in this in- 
stance were the Afanzon and the Hluallaga. 

It was now the first of August, and the party had to pass the 
gigantic course of the great continental river of South America, 
reaching by its windings 4,000 miles, and 2,600 direct to the 
ocean. ‘The distance from Lima to Tingo Maria may be passed 
with loaded mules in twenty-one days by one route, and in nine- 
teen by another, direct from Lima to Cerro Pasco; our travellers 
went round by Tarma. Mules may be had at Lima for 75 cents 
per day, their feed 12} cents; their load will average 260 pounds 
each. From 7ingo Maria, our travellers proceeded down the 
vast river before them, in /wo canoes, the largest about forty feet 
by two and a half broad, hollowed out from a single log, and man- 
ned each by five men anda boy. By this conveyance they would 
make about forty-five miles a day, averaging five miles an hour, 
with the current at 8} miles per hour, and the rowing at one and 
a half an hour, for nine hours a day. Monkeys, parrots and 
pumas or American tigers swarm along the banks; clouds of in- 
sects, sand-gnats and musquitoes infest the air, covering both nat- 
ives and strangers with cataneous sores of a malignant character. 
The vampyre bat measuring two feet across the extended wings, 
abounds; and though its blood-sucking is not doubted in its own 
eountry, Lieut. Herndon only heard of its being called in question 
when he got home. He describes it as ‘‘a very disgusting look- 
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ing animal, though its fur is very delicate, and of a glossy, rich 
maroon color. Its mouth is amply provided with teeth looking 
like that of a miniature tiger. It has two long and sharp tusks in 
the front part of each jaw, with two smaller teeth, like those of a 
hare or sheep between the tusks of the upper jaw and four (much 
smaller) between those of the lower; there are also teeth back of 
the tusk, extending far back into the mouth. ‘The nostrils seem 
fitted as a suction apparatus. Above them is a triangular, cartil- 
aginous snout, nearly half an inch Jong, and a quarter broad at 
the nose; and below them isa semi-circular flap as nearly the same 
breadth, but not so long.”’ Still the Lieutenant never saw these 
bats in the act of sucking blood, nor did he enquire of the Indians, 
whether they had done so; though he saw the horses bleeding from 
the supposed bite of the bat. 

To balance this account of wild animals and poisonous insects, 
and snakes, it is only fair to mention the capacities of the country 
for cocoa, coffee, sugar, cotton, and the richest and most varied 
woods: the minerals of the mountains are too familiar, and their 
precious value too well known to dwell on. 

By the 25th of September, the party started to ascend the Un- 
cayali. This is the longest known tributary of the Amazon above 
the Brazilian boundary, and is sometimes called the main trunk 
of the Amazon. Our travellers limit this name, however, to the 
stream formed by the junction of the Maranon and the Huallaga. 
This ascent was difficult on account of the rapidity of the stream, 
and the high stage of water. The navigation of this stream is well 
believed to extend for 1,040 miles, making a total to the ocean of 
8,360 miles: while that of the Huallaga from the Pongo de Chas- 
uta to the sea is 2,815 miles. Our party was stopped at Saray- 
acu, 270 miles from the mouth, and yet had cost them twenty- 
three days in the ascent. Here the scarcity of hands and provi- 
sions, but what was still more fatal to our enterprising country- 
men, the fear of the Jnfidels, or uncorverted Indians, utter!y pre- 
vented the further examination of this great branch of the Ama- 
zon. 

Many interesting particulars respecting this stream are given 
from the account of M. Castelnou. 

This gentleman set out on the 21st of July, 1846, from Cuzco, 
in lower Peru, with a considerable party, and enjoying the patron- 
age and assistance of the Peruvian government ; and after seven 
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days’ travel, and passing the Andes at a height of 14,840 feet 
above the sea, arrived on the Urubamba, Vitcomayo, Vilcano- 
la, or Yucay, as it is variously termed. The difficulties of this 
descent were so great, on account of the rapids, that the party 
took thirteen days to descend 180 miles, with a powerful current 
in their favor. Here was the first impassable barrier to the ascend- 
ing navigation. Our travellers returned to the Amazon, and pro- 
ceeded on their way amidst hardships and difficulties, which must 
be read to be appreciated. 

As a specimen, however, of the want of even substantial food in 
this tropical land of profusion, they did not taste wheaten bread 
for five months, being the time passed between Huanaco in Alto 
Peru, and Egas in Brazil, about midway between Loreto on the 
Peruvian frontier, and Barra on the lower Amazon. 

At this latter point, the party arrived on the 6th of January, 
1851. The town is built on the left bank of the Negro. This is 
another of the wonderful streams of this wonderfully watered coun- 
try. It derives its name from the very dark color of its waters, 
giving the color of the Bohemian glass, without its briliancy, to 
bodies dipped in it. Brazil embraces both banks of the Amazon 
to Tambatinga, and extends abou‘ two degrees north of that riv- 
er, to the confines of the Guianas, French, Dutch and British; and 
has communications into New Granada and Venezuela. In the 
latter country the Negro interlinks with the Cassiqguiarz, a natur- 
al canal between it and the mighty Orinoco, a twin-brother of the 
Amazon. It is navigable for ships of almost any draught for 400 
miles to the rapids, and requires fifty-one days, or about 800 miles 
of navigation, to reach San Fernando on the Orinoco. ‘Most of 
the vessels which ply forth on the Negro and Orinoco, are built at 
or near San Carlo, the frontier port of Venezuela, situated above 
the rapids of the Negro, and are sent down those rapids and also 
up the Cassiquiari and down the Orinoco to Angostura” [p. 279.] 
There is another communication with the Orinoco, passing above 
the mouth of the Cassiquiari by the cano or of Pimi- 
chim; and a portage of six hours brings the traveller to the Ata- 
bapo, a tributary of the Orinoco. The capacities for social and 
physical development which this country presents, justly throw our 
Lieutenant into the following ecstasies at the contemplation: ‘*‘We 
have here a continent divided into many islands, [for most of its 
great streams inosculate}] whose shores produce, or may be made 
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to produce, all that the earth gives for the maintenance of more 
people than the earth now hclds. We have also here a fluvial 
navigation for large vessels by the Amazon and its great tributar- 
ies of [in round numbers] six thousand miles, which does not in- 
clude the innumerable small streams that empty into the Amazon, 
and which would swell the amount to ten thousand; neither does it 
include the Orinoco with its tributaries on the one hand, nor the 
La Plata with its tributaries on the other; the former of which 
communicates with the valley of the Amazon, by the Cassiquiari, 
and the latter merely requires a canal of six leagues in length over 
very practicable ground, to do the same thing.” [p. 281.] In 
these bright anticipations of the future of South America, Lieut. 
Herndon is fully corroborated by ‘‘Humboldt the greatest cosmo- 
grapher that the world has yet known.” ‘The Cassiquii are,” 
says that illustrious explorer, ‘‘as broad as the Rhine, and the course 
of which is 180 miles in length, will no longer form in vain a nay- 
igable canal between two basins of rivers, which have a surface of 
190,000 square leagues. The grain of New Grenada wiil be car- 
ried to the banks of the Rio Negro; boats will descend from the 
sources of the Napo and the Ucayali, from the Andes of Quito and 
upper Peru to the mouths of the Orinoco—a distance which equals 
that from Timbuctoo to Marseilles. A country nine or ten times 
larger than Spain, and enriched with the most varied productions, 
is navigable in every direction by the medium of the natural canal 
of the Cassiquiari and the bifurcation of the rivers.” [p. 281.] 
Well does our enterprising and patriotic countryman observe that 
‘‘a glance at the map, [and most extensive maps accompany this 
account, ] and a reflection upon the course of the trade winds will 
show conclusively that no ships can sail from the mouths of the 
Amazon and Orinoco without passing close by our southern ports> 
Here, then, isthe natural depot forthe rich and varied productions 
of that vast region. Here, too, can be found all that the inhabit- 
ants of that region require for their support and comfort; and I 
have not the slightest doubt that, if Brazil should pursue a manly 
policy, and throw open her great river to the trade of the world, 
that the United States would reap far the largest share of the ben- 
efits to be derived from it.” 

The next great branch of this world of waters is the Purus; this 
stream, at the distance of 250 miles from the mouth, communic- 
ates by a succession of lakes and the Parana Pishuna with the 
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Madeira branch of the Amazon. It has other connections with the 
Madeira, higher up the stream. This Brazilian province of Am- 
azonas, the most westerly on the great river from which it derives 
its name, abounds in the most profuse variety of valuable woods : 
there are ‘‘twenty-three varieties of palms, all more or less useful, 
some for cordage, forthe manufacture of hammocks and for thateh- 
ing. ‘Roofs cf houses thatched with the gigantic leaves of the 
Bupa will last more than ten years.”’ [p. 285. ] Of trees fitted for 
nautical construction there are twenty-two kinds; for the construc- 
tion of houses and boats thirty-three; for cabinet work twelve, some 
of which, as the ¢ortuise shell wood, are very beautiful.” 

The Zarpagos river becomes the next most interesting stream 
owing to its connexion with the La Plata to the south. ‘This in- 
ter-communication of great rivers (so rare out of South America) 
whose mountains are almost all thrown upon its western edge, pro- 
ceeds thus. From Sanfarvem, one mile from the mouth, to Jtai- 
tuba, the navigation is good for large vessels for 200 miles ° then 
for boats of six or eight 
the Rio Preto. On th 
of navigation; then a portage of 15 miles reaches the village of 


—" 
is stream it takes two months to the head 


tons, by paddling, poling or warping, to 


Diamantino, on the dividing ridge between the northern and 
southern streams. ‘This is a country rich in diamonds and min- 
erals of the most precious kind; from Diamanteno to Cuiaba the 
distance is 90 miles, the road crossing the Paraguay sometimes 
fordable for mules. Cudadba is a town of 10,000 inhabitants, on 
the river of the same name, a confluent of the Paraguay, itself 
navigable for the large vessels to the ocean, without any impedi- 
ment. Another communication with the Cuzadba river exists by 
the river @rinos, a tributary of the Tarpajos, within 18 miles ; 
and there so level as to admit of hawling the boat over by oxen to 
a point above the city where the stream is navigable, we may say 
to the Atlantic ocean. Of this diamond region many particulars 
are gathered by our explorer; but at a length which the reader had 
best consult im the original text, as indeed the whole presents a 
mass of intelligence, spiritand patriotism most honorable to Lieut. 
Herndon and the gallant service to which he belongs. 

The last stream that will be noticed in this **world of waters,” 
isthe Tocantins, or if we take the largest and most direct braneh, 
the raguy. This has a course of 420 leagues, and after unit- 
ing with the Tocantins, one of 113 leagues more, making a total 
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of 1,599 miles. This stream is navigable at all seasons, within 
150 miles of the city of Goyas, and in rainy seasons within a few 
leagues. 

On the 11th of April, 1852, our explorer reached the city of 
Para, about 80 miles from the mouth of the Amazon, or its Para 
mouth, the end of his most meritorious labors. ‘This city is the 
capital of the province of Para, and contains a population of v,- 
284 free persons and 4,726 slaves. It is the chief place of the 
province, in command, as in government. 

But Brazil holds tenaviously to the exclusive navigation of the 
Amazon which beiongs to her territory for so great a length as 22 
degrees of longitude, close to the equator, or between 1,500 and 
2,000 miles by the meanders of the river. Such has been the 
jealous policy of all the European sovereignties on this continent, 
and stil! continues with Great Britain as to the St. Lawrence. A 
brighter day seems to be dawning on the States situated on the 
upper water an | collateral streams of this, indeed, sea-like river. 
Peru has most liberally united with Brazil to patronize the estab- 
lishment of steamboats on their enormous navigation of the Ama- 
zon stretching at once from the very margin of the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. Bolivia stoutly refuses her assent to any monopoly of 
her waters, and Lewador has recently opened her waters to the 
commerce of the world. If Brazil could from the activity and ca- 
pital of her subjects supply the mighty demands of this new world 
of waters and exuberant climes, it might be well to keep it in the 
hands of her own people. But she is manifestly incompetent to 
so gigantic a task, and which has enhanced in difficulty and amount 
beyond all compulsation by the free spirit breathed into the almost 
inanimate provinces of Spain and Portugal. The commercial world 
at large, can only do the work. ‘The rigits of the upper States 
must accumulate ina mass that will, like their own mountain 
avalanches, overwhelm all obstruction by war, if not removed in 
peace. ‘The proposition that the owners of the mouth of any great 
river are competent to contro] the lower navigation to the detri- 
mentof States aad people on the upper waters onthe same stream, 
is too monstrous a barbarity to be tolerated by any people able to 
defend their rights. The ocean, the maritime world, and free ae- 
cess to it, are the gifts of God; they are matters of right and sacred 
justice, which ought never to be surrendered, tamely or willingly. 
Such was the doctrine of our own country, when Spain possessed 
the whole right bank of the Mississippi and the left up to the Wal- 
nut Hills; such is still our claim to the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence. On the Co/umbia we have recognized the right of naviga- 
tion to the British from their upper provinces. 

This sketch of this most interesting exploration cannot be con- 
cluded without expressing a profound conviction of its high value 
to the workd and signal honor to the naval service as well as the 
government which ordered it. 
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February 15th, #854. 

Owing to the suspension of navigation, by reason of ice, the receipts 
of produce and merchandize have been very small since the date of 
our last monthly report ; and were it not that we desire to preserve a 
connected history of the commerce of St. Louis, the business of the 
month would scarcely be worth recording. 

But, notwithstanding our city has been cut off from trade for a sea- 
son, the commercial facts which have occurred abroad in the mean time 
are not the less interesting or valuable. The river is now free from 
ice from Alton south. The first arrivals of boats from below and from 
Alton were on the 11th instant, and should the weather continue mod- 
erate, we may expect the navigation of the rivers above to be fully open 
by or perhaps before the first of March. 

It is not to be supposed that the prices quoted during a period when 
navigation was closed, and the stocks of some of our leading staples 
were exhausted, are entitled to the same degree of consideration as at 
other times ; but we have carefully examined the reports of such sales 
as have been made public, and give the facts as we find them. 

Friovr.—aAt the date of our last report we quoted country superfine 
in lots of from 50 to 100 barrels at from $5.75 to $6.00, and city ex- 
tra at $6.50 to $7.00 per barrel. The steamer Atlantic which sailed 
on the 11th January from Liverpool brought intelligence of an advance 
in the price of breadstuffs which occasioned considerable feeling for a 
few days, but subsequent accounts being less favorable, flour has be- 
come dull of sale, and $6.75 may now be regarded as the limit for best 
brands. Indeed transactions have been so limited for some days past, 
that our quotations are submitted as nominal. 

At New Orleans, on the 12th instant, sales of flour reported at $7.- 
62} to $7.75 per barrel. 

At New York, on the 14th instant, N. Y. State common to favorite 
is quoted at $8.874 to $9.06}; Western common to good $9.06} to 
$9.25 ; Fancy and extra Ohio and Genesee ranging from $9.183 to 
$11.25 per barrel. 

At Liverpool, on the 4th instant, Western canal is quoted at 42s, to 
42s. 6d.; Baltimore and Philadelphia extra at 43s; 6d. per barrel. 

Wueat.—On the 15th ultimo, we quoted good red at $1.15 to $1.- 
18, and prime at $1.20, sacks returned. The intelligence brought by 
the steamer Atlantic, created some excitement in the market, and we 
heard of a sale of 15,000 on the 28th at $1.45 per bushel, the pur- 
chaser furnishing sacks; the lot to be delivered on the opening of nav- 
igation in the Osage river. We also heard that $1.50 per bushel had 
been offered and refused for a choice lot of white wheat. Later ac- 
eounts from Europe have depressed the market, and prices may now 
be quoted at $1.20 to $1.40, and dull. 

At New Orleans, on the 12th instant, sales of prime wheat reported 
at $1.80 per bushel. 
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At Wew York, on the 14th instant, white Gennessee is quoted 
at $2.12 to $2.28 ; Ohio do. $2.00 to $2.10; and Michigan do. 
at $2.25 to $2.35. 

At Liverpool, on the 4th instant, United States white is quoted 
at 12s. 9d. to 13s.; secondary qualities 12s. 6d. to 12s. 8d. 


Corn.—The price of this article has fluctuated under the same 
influences which have affected flour and wheat, We quote sales at 
50 to 55 cents, sacks included. There is but little on the market. 
We hear of several large contracts for corn in the interior at rates 
which we judge to be about equal to our quotations. 

At Wew Orleans, on the 12th instant, sales of corn reported 
at 85 to 88 cents per bushel. 

At WVew York, on the 14th instant, sales of corn are reported 
at $1.00 to $1.06 per bushel as in quality. 

At Liverpool, on the 4th instant, Indian corn, white, is quoted 
at 50s. to 51s.; yellow 49s. to 50s. per quarter. 

By comparing prices at New York and Liverpool it will be per- 
ceived that there is but little prospect of profit to the shippers of 
breadstuffs at present rates in those markets. The high prices in 
New York are attributable, in a good degree, to the active com- 
petition between the home and foreign demand. The active for- 
eign demand which commenced soon after harvest, continuing up 
to the present time, has so far reduced the stocks which had reach- 
ed tide water before the close of navigation, that a material falling 
off in the amount of exports has occurred, while the prices abroad 
were not only high but steadily advancing. The following state- 
ment from the ‘*New York Mercantile Journal”? shows the decline 
in the exports of flour and wheat at that port from the middle of 


December to the 7th instant. 
Barrels Flour. Bushels Wheat, 





In the fortnight ending Dec. 27th.......... 279,027 603,731 
aa “ January 10th...... 230,023 893,104 

‘“ ‘ «  ” 94th......200,802 236,831 

* “ February 7th......169,234 175,976 
a eee 879,086 1,409,642 


That prices of breadstuffs will rule high until the coming in of 
harvest, we think, there is no cause to doubt; but it is fair to con- 
clude that a decline will be experienced, at least to some extent, 
upon the opening of the navigation. 

Topacco anp Hemp.—The stocks of these staples are exhausted 
in this market, The last sales reported of hemp, undressed, was 
$1.35 per ton. 

No sales of tobacco in this market have been reported for some 
time past. The following extracts from the circular of T. & H. 
Messenger, N. Y., for the Steamer Atlantic, on the 4th instant, 
will be found interesting to western growers and dealers. 
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New York, Feb. 4th, 1854. 

At the opering of the month the market retained the same quiet 
attitude as noticed in our last circular, and transactions continued 
quite limited until the close, when about 400 hhds. of Lugs and 
Inferior Leaf were taken for the north of Europe, which cireum- 
stance, together with the favorable telegraphic reports from New- 
Orleans, has strengthened the position of holders who are now firm. 
Sales to the trade have been made to a moderate extent at our 
quoted prices, which remain unchanged. With a gradually reduc- 
ing stock and continued light receipts welook forward to the main- 
tainance of a healthy market, which may improve as the season 
advances. ‘The stock consists principally of medium ieaf. The 
quantity of prime selections is light, and Lugs and Inferior Leaf 
are nearly exhausted. The sales are 1,050 hhds. Kentucky in- 
cluding 100 hhds. damaged, sold by auction. 

i s QUOTATION $. 


Inferior Kentucky 
Middling ‘ 
Goo 1, inclu lin y 
Selections 
Maysville, Inferior Leaf to Good Wrapper 
EIPTS AND DELIVERIES. 


Ky. Va. & 
Stock on hand, 
toceived since 





hand, February 1, 1854,6,822 
EXPORTS. 
Leaf Tobacco. znufas tured Tobacco. 

IDS, pes ° 
31.400 40 
Glasgow 14.880 
Bremen Ds 2,244 
Antwerp o8 
eee . 


Mediterranean 


case, bales 


Brit. N. America..... 
Mexico ...... 

West Indies............ 
South America 
China........... 
pe eee 


Total......0....046 
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MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 

The demand continues very moderate, and the market rather 
languid, with light sales compared with those of January last year. 
Prices remain unchanged notwithstanding a further advance in 
Virginia Leaf. 

We beg to say a word in reply to Messrs. M. Langhorn & Sons, 
of Lynchburg, Va., who in their Circular, take issue with us on 
the ground of our rendered stocks not affording reliable data for 
determining the true amount on hand. They argue that the pres- 
ent weight of packages does not correspond with that of former 
years, and hence that the quantity is in reality much Jess than 
stated by us. We have simply to say, that in conferring with the 
factors in this city, we find it to be the prevailing opinion that the 
stocks, as stated in our report will average favorably with those 
of the past eight or ten years, each package being equal toa ¢ 
box; and that cases containing eight eighth boxes are always classed 
usa package. ‘Touching the discrepancy in the sales for 1853, 
and the stocks on hand at the close of the year, we distinctly set 
forth that it arose from speculative transactions and consequent 
resales; and we do think it requires but little sagacity to arrive at 
correct conclusions in the premises. We may further add that 
the highly responsible sources from which our information is de- 
rived in this branch of the Tobacco interest, may be deemed a suf- 
ficient guarantee for its accuracy. 


Best brands of 5’s and 8’s....... 
Medium do. 
Common do. 

Do. 16’s - 
eh eles ene: BOTW. . «5c vccsunmsdasenmseninadatdasins 1 14 
Twist in Kegs, Medium to No. 1.......... 92 

Do. Common 
Pounds, extra fine 40 

Do. No. 1 oe 2i 95 
Do. Medium 16 
Do. 12 


oo” 
aw 


24 
Sales for January, 18054................ ae ee 
Do. 1853.... 3728 «6 
Stocks for January, 1854......... 68.969  « 
Do. BBS 0 cesxesesseso.e... 31,000 
SEED LEAF AND FLORIDA. 

The transactions in Seed Leaf have been rather extensive, part- 
icularly for New Crop Connecticut, which has been purchased free- 
ly for export. For fair to prime Wrapper Leaf, from 10 to 12 ¢. 
haye been paid. Prime Old Crop Ohio has met with a better in- 
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quiry, while Inferior descriptions are but little sought after. Of 
Florida, upwards of 300 cases have been taken on the spot, at 
prices rather in advance of those of Mast season. , The quality is 
much better than that of the former crop. 

NEW ORLEANS MARKET. 

The demand for Tobacco has been active, resulting in large 
sales without however effecting any marked change in prices. The 
stock on sale is now reduced to about 5,000 hhds. which are held 
with increased firmness at the quoted prices. The receipts contin- 
ue very trifling. 

QUOTATIONS—18538. 


I ict sstantisininitine ptintindenittdisttbeekderetion 54+ @ 53 
BR. | SNOUN cstondebécibventiceesaens seacsaccsonesoties 54 6 
Leaf, Inferior to Common..,........ edhsinthhinnterivaniin 6 6} 

ee re (hie blenobivtadabitcindnincatiibened 64 63 
Do. Fine.........cccceee pitbiddibendibvntinnitions presente 7 74 
BO. TOAD vnccsccseccsssccisssccniecsscsccsscessscees 8 9 
ARRIVALS. 
Arrivals from Sep. 1, 1853, to Jan. 28, ’54.......... 7,192 hhds. 
Do. Do. 1852 Do. x ae cveeedl OI8 8 
EXPORTS. 
Exports Do. 1853 Do. (ee 10,943 *6 
Do. Do. 1852 Do. Msencendine 14,440 * 
STOCKS. 
Stocks Do. 1853 Do. "FA ..cccosoeedd; 415 
Do. Do. 1852 Do. , es sccoeddy200 £6 
RICHMOND. 


The supplies of Old Leaf are very meagre, while the New Crop, 
compared with this period last year, comes in market but sparing- 
ly, and that principally in loose parcels, consequently, prices have 
improved fully }c. during the month with an upward tendency, 
notwithstanding the curtailment by manufacturers, which is stated 
to be fully equal to one-quarter at this point. A few invoices have 


been taken for France, but prices are not divulged. 


QUOTATIONS. 

New Lugs........ esse 4} @ 6) Old Lugs.............. 55 @7 
ee ae 63 11 Bey. TE ccccessee TE 86183 
DOB. deseesess codec 23 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
There is little or no stock offering at the moment, consequently 
but few transactions are passing. Jn the absence of business we 
retain last month’s quotations. 
Maryland, Good to Fine Crop......sccccccesrecrereverere 1 @ 9 
$6 Medium Crop....cccrccccccccccccssscceveccccses OF 7 
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66 GN Be hidicdiicananttictindideyicdineitan 54 6 
66 TE ti cnsitinsntaiaenssatiottdentedacnibcnsius 54 7 
66 IE DI a ticniing Nedentonsarensaseminies 5Z 7 
ee, GER OO RIS Ba ivnssiccscvessseseciscccseseses 10 16 
es do. ON ~ GIONS ‘Ssctnesncsascrnecs 9 12 
és do. BR eben eBiistcsveivnecnsncenbeates T 8 
*¢ Common to Medium Colory...........ssssseseeees 53 T 
9 GR OD Diss rntsstrvcccentercssvsecensevienes 64 74 
1 RD _ inacddtiniccsinsincsitensccnssvssinsicce 5} 6} 
9S Bee GeO OB. .rocccsccsncsccvesescscccncncsssces 54 
6 SINE GH GION soceciiccs dtcccvesesesscnessrececs ot 54 
6 BRE BG occ ccccccccvssescesscces sbacccbresteiessesenecs 4} 4} 
Inspection from Jan. 1, 1854 against same time 18538. 
I ai cisnesensesascrenss Pl Be nicencnnctusiisenannes 105 bhds. 
eee D sctatvoniesmapneconanten 81 
i iccitcccentensssncineh JF sdpiemaqiescrenattiunnionees 
OT SE, eee aaa 
PURRSFITEIND .cccccvecevccsce J} vsserscesoves concocvcccnes 3° 
105 hhds. 227 hhds. 
EXPORTS. 
1854. 1853. 
Se I sepicccevsnnssintinestscnbiansinits 671 hhds. 1,135 hhds. 
IE wn sccsdersciccdssnacksapee déesse 278 * 
SN caosiecscntecnccetotesveccasen 271 “8 
Birk nccncdiscicseiiccoccncescsonsosce 4 ° 
WE CIO, a iscrsscnsscscnncadosesere 5 « Ss « 
EEE BOIUR siscisins sectsccciesecesss 622 «“ 
, Ee 1,580 hhds. 1,409 hhds. 
tocks on hand Ist January, 1854................008 10,635 * 
Smmpested BMG0. 62.000 .0ccccccerevevessoeccscenscoesesess 105 * 
10,740 * 
ee eenesetecccccessoncsnes . 1,580 * 
Stock let February, 1854....0.0000.c0.cccccccesecceeee 9,160 hhds. 


Hogs and Pork.—The price of hogs for packing has been very 
uniform throughout the season, but up to the present time the 
views of dealers in pork seem to be unsettled, and the prices fluc- 
tuating. The number of hogs slaughtered at St. Louis and on 
the opposite side of the river, up to the 1st instant, is reported at 
80,600 head. 

FREIGHT AND Navigation. — After a suspension of navigation 
between St. Louis and New Orleans for forty-two days, the ice 
gave away on the 11th instant, and on that day several boats 
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which had been delayed in the river below arrived in port. There 
was also an arrival from Alton on the same day, but the Illinois, 
upper Mississippi, and Missouri rivers, are all still closed by ice. 
Freights to New Orleans have opened at the following rates: Pork 
$1.00; Flour 75 cents; Whiskey $1.25, per barrel. Corn and 
Wheat 20 cent per bushel. Cattle $10; Horses $1('; Mules $8, 
and Hogs $1.25 

CoAsTWISE AND For IG .— From Wew Orleans to 
Mew York, on 10th instant, p ( my was quoted at $1.40 per bar- 
rel. From WVew York to Liverpool: Flour 3s. 6d. per barrel ; 
Grain in bulk 13d. t kd. per bushe lL. From Wew Yurk to 
Havre: Flour 9: its per , and grain 24 cents per bushel. 

MoNEY AND Ex \> .. ! ne st } nsion of business has occa- 


° , } =r 
slon¢ | a temporary lnigency in tie ioney Marxet woicn Wwiil be 


relaxed, as we | ‘ a goo ‘ree, as soon as th g 
fairly opened. ‘e quote Sight Excha ‘Sle York 


A+) 
Lil sast 


snrmne 


rade is 
l, 2 . } 
at >p.c. prem., 


2 | F 
dates from New 
was ine 


‘ing the week e1 
ind the total ex 
‘same date, to 
Stock Opt ravors ! 
ise of 1 money W Lich 
deman a Will impart 
‘+k market within the 
the condition of the 
partme nts at the dates 


] + 
iy the 


5.990.100 &: 
». 705.010 


Feb. 26, °53 95,274,876 91,630 9,274,025 57,556,50T 
Junell, *05 $ 9,020 O00 12, 009 9, 106 89,078.17] 
Aug. 6, 703 = YT,599,01 9.746.452 9,510,465 60,994,566 
Aug. 13,753 9: 56 52 10. “e 6718 9,451,945 58,166,712 
Aug. 20, 793 93, 6.8 11,102'551 9, 766 57,317,658 
ang: 27, 753 92,386,058 11 ‘a ), OAT 27,18 57,431,808 
.§41,538 11,268, 49 9,554, O7,..02,960 

Se pt. 10, *o: 108,847 11.880,694 9,517,366 57,545,164 
Sept. 17, 753 90,190,589 11,860,235 9,566,723 57,612,831 
Sept. 24, 753 90,092,765 11,340,925 9,477,541 58,312,38: 
Oct. 1, °53 90,149,540 11,281,912 9,521,005 57,968 ,66 
Oct. 8, 753 89,128,998 10,266,602 9,673,458 57,985,760 


} 
j 

> 

v- 
. 


1 
4 
1 
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Specie. Circulation, By 


11,330,172 9,464,714 
10,303,254 9,388,543 
10,866,672 9,300,359 
11,771,880 9,492,158 
ryote 575 ge “yee 


Oct. 15, 753 
Oct. 22, °53 
Oct. 29, 753 
Nov. 5, 
Nov. 3, *: 
Nov. 19, 
Nov. 26, "5 
Dee. 3, 75 
Dec. 10, 
Dee. 17 ; ‘5: 
Dee. : a 
Dee. ¢ as. ot y é 8'921.858 
Jan. 90,1353 O6,1: 9,075,926 
Je. 14,5 WO LOLO, O44. 8,808,344 
Jan. 21, ’a4 90,06 a5 00,1. 8,605,255 59,07 
Jan. 28, 75 3,609,460 oi 8,642,677 on 39,577 
8,996,657 61,208,466 
915,454,022 11,2 iz, 26 8,991,083 61,024,817 
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The amount of United States Stocks redeemed at the Treasury 
during the week ending lth instant, was small: amounting to on- 
ly $34,900. The receipts at the Custom House and United States 
Assistant Treasurer’s office in New York continue to increase: the 
amount received during the week ending the 11th instant being 
nearly $300,000 more than that of the preceding week. The re- 
ceipts at the Custom House during the week amounted to $923,- 


439.25. 


The elements of an extensive and active commerce have never 
been more abundant in the Western States than at the present 
time, nor the condition and prospects of producers more cheering. 


The following is a statement of leading articles of produce &e., 
received at St. Louis fram the 16th of January to the 15th of 
February inclusive. 


Wheat, sacks 1,776 | Coffe 1, Sach 

Flour, barrels.............. . 830 | Molasses, barre le eitaalee Ww? 
Corn, sacks.. 676 | ' Whiskey, i on a 
Oates, do. - | Hides, ee eT re ee 1438 
Lard, tierces.. Nails, kegs...........sseceee4,201 
Ilemp, bales........... savve Salt, sacks... covcceeeeD O90 
Tobacco, boxes OS ae 
Sugar, bhds. ...... nee eae Bulk Meat, tierces........ 20 

Do. barrels 
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Prices Current of Leading rticles at St. Louis on the 1st 
and 15th days of February, 1854. 






Fesrvuary Isr. Fesruary 15TH. 
Barley, bushel, no sales, nominal 62 to; Quoted 60 to 65 cents, sacks returned. 
65 cents, sacks returned. 





























Coffee, |b. 12 to 124) Last sales 11} to 12 
Corn, bushel, sales 50 to 52) 50 to 55 
Flour, superfine and extra $6 to 7) Dull, nominal $6.50 to 6.75 
Gunnies, new, 24 bushels, held at 15%) Sales 17 
Hemp, tons, last sales reported $135! None on the market. 
Hides, dry, per lb., no sales. | Quoted 12 to 123 
Hogs, $4.25 to 4,50) Packers and butchers $4.40 to 4.75 
Lard, No. 1, in bbls., last sales, 94) Last sales x3 
Do. in kegs, do. 64| No sales reported. 
Lead, Ib., sales 6.35] Sales, $6.50 
Molasses, gal.. 24 to 25] Sales at 23 to 234 
Oats, bushel, sales, 40) Sacks included 42 to 45 
Pork, Mess, bbl., last sale, $I 50| Last sales reported $13.00 
Salt, G A., sacks, no sales. | From Levee $2.00 
De. F.1, de. $1.50) Quoted $1.50 
Do. Kenhawa, bushel, no sales. | Quoted 50) 
Sugar, Ib., no sales, quoted 4 to 44) Sales yesterday 4 to 4! 
Tobacco, no sales. | None on the market. 
Wheat, bushel, quoted $1.20 to 1.45) Exclusive of sacks $1.30 to 1.40 
Whiskey, gal., last sale, 23} 22) 
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Imports into St. Louis by the river for five years commencing 
January Ist, 1849, and ending December 31st, 1853. 










Articies. ; 1853 | 1859 IR5t | 1850 | 1849 




































Apples, green, barrels.--++++++- 8,905; 9,211, 13,094) 20.291) 20.533 
& dried, barrels and sacks-; 16,551; 9,218 20.612!| 14.766)........ 
Si PR stacks 5008s teenies | 671) 1.415 692 oi a 
SacOn, CASKS++++++ cree cece vees | 16,125) 16,7274! 76,1834! 27,106) 16.sx0 
‘“ DMRS. 640.0 sencen eee . 2.01 97Y OH? 6.15 3.245 
“ bulk, pounds.. Seecee cove R9O.172) 889.493) 310.4495 7 aaa 
Bagzing, pieces ---+++ e+++ veeees 267%} 3,367] 2.765] 1,262 Lose 
Barley, bushels++++++ e+eceee sere | 110,97:) 1 14,774) 149.859 72,591} 92.463 
Beans, barrels: +-++++ «+e+ee sees 1,65 1,420) 1.802! ¥ 37; L516 
“c BACKS «cece core cevves oe \ 5.10 15,296 8.156) 3.017 9'o4K 
Beef, barrels --ccce coves cocese 8.09 8,93] 19,119) 11.493 12-3534 
“ half do eeoeeee reese seeces | 16 619} 1,854] 775) Cae . 
66 tierces cess eee cece cecee Srey. Terres 1006060 onles donee «| J0.6N7 
Beeswax, BACKS >see cocece cove 24° 3871) TS See | 
“ barrels... e++e eeeeee wees | BES a+2 ews sepa hades éues Seta as 
&< hemte +: 5000 seeebe oes RSE eee RRR ateE | 
Boots, boxes++++++ s+e+++ eeeees j 11,386 27,671| 19,735] 27.160......... 
“ trunks: eoeese cove coces . 300 265) 680] °. 
Brandy, barrels.+--+++ +++. teeeee 2,393: 3,035} 2.855) 5.723) 11.023 
Buffalo Robes .++++ s+++ eee eens |} 10,737 59,441} 95,8 14 67 654) 2.324 
Butter, barrels. +-++++ -+++++ ee | 2.3064 2,135 2,181| 1,926 7.811 
“ kegs. sere cree eee © cece . 3,617 3,648) 4.5451) Rata 
‘—_ ” = nee veovve| 2,482} 3,013] 3,636, 5 234!........ 
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kenenes into St. Louis by the river for five years commencing on 
the Ist of January, 1849, and ending December 31st, 1858. 
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Articles. 1853 | 1852 1851 


_—————— — = 








1850 | 1849 








t vandles, — ag 1639} 423) 139) 496) «++ cece 
1349] 853| 2092} —§ QBOB! «++ wane 
2792| 1k92 1819} 1B7G) .000 cvce 
18486] 27286| 313401 26385 19464 
“ 299 70) 22] eeeece wefecee cces 
Cider, barrels ; see 317 2164 5404 801 2638 
Cigars, foreign, boxes--++ +--+ 824) 353} 109% QHO5) wees wees 
* domestic, do.. 233} 1241) 938! 1633)... «+. 
Coffee, sacks 80908! 105888! 103123) 73281 67353 
Corn, bushels, «+ ++00 + +++ * 765239} 647154] 1834689 1016077} 205338 
Dry Goods, boxes 9986s| 126925] 108583] 94162 
pas kages. «++ . 72!171| 586348} 480589) 362936 
“ | 31162) 41224) 26298 
Fish, kegs 3} 092) 1810} 1398 
2670) 4783) 5843 
*- barrels 26 5883) 6864! 6758 Se 
half barrels ae 84} 2394] 2105] 2192]... 
Feathers, sacks sree 214) 1213] 1143) 1593 
Flax Seed, barrels 7 6703) 44005) 234% 
Flour. barrets.. 93251) 1365 199, 194857] 326072 
“ half do. 12 6 72 | 6324) TERT ccc 
Furs, packages 48 1793) 3051 2180 
dyin, barrels } 437 504 939) 796 
Ginseng, sacks and barrels ! 32 27 42 77| 
Hay, bales 19769! 15689) 23280); 2527 1 tons 902 
Hemp, bales. - } 63209) 53331) 64607) 62792! 
Hemp Seed, barrels. 493} 400! 355) 750}. 
|} 92924) 10785 99302) 86875 
1561{/ 22822) 17885} 412296 
1i4 } 37 33] 2098) .... 
21486} 1005) 93873) 14322) 
8022 GRO) GRB4) 4468) 
1666, 8737) 214 2485) 
249% | 46 4 Cn se 100001] 
12747 o| 9227, =: 17133) 
509 184! 16985} 521734] 601787| 
21000} 164) 382% 113150 
747} 306 797| 
47) 
ither, J1120) 
Malt Liquor urrels, ccce ecccee| 8837] ” 
Molasses, barrels 5329} 90268 405304) 32463) 
212 e eerees 
Na Is. recs, 6105) : 
Onkum, bales. 676 157 
Oats, busheis------ an oth eenee | ie 06397 77AO41 
Omions, sacks and barrels. 26923) 19471 21897 
ils, Sperm, barrels. +-.++-esess. 305 5d6 1677 
Castor, do. 135 2} 459 
Linseed, do. 1132 1858 12014 
Train, do. 706 945 3R4 
Lard, do. i 353 139 212) 
Paper, wrapping, reams.-+-+++-++} 27229 68319, 47914! 505 06} . . 
“ writing do. } 14126 6341) 6579; 10990). 
Peaches, green, barrels 689 3724 1207 743 ae 
dried, vee] 860 851; 1187) ‘2260)........ 


i 
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Imports into St. Louis by the river for 5 years commencing Jan- 
uary 1, 1849, and ending December 31, 1853. 
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1850 1849 





Articles. 



















Peaches, dried, sacks ---+-++ ++-> 9136 1126 1273 A ids bees 
Peltries, pac Kaes.+ coscee eocees Y7 1v61 1006 136 20 
Pork, barrels .++eee eoecee veces RO0TY T5183! 1148.4] -13566G2) 11 3R62 
half barrels «-++++ +++ eee 165 169 3052 | eae 
DA scekee sseses 08 -> | 8172164) 9015964 11873645) 11474041! 9651656 
Potatoes, barrels and sacks: +++: S804 H7378; R65 34 Howe 
Pow ler, kegs. oabeoce caséche 6068 } 824 + | 14887 PEM ecce eevee 
Queeusware, CASKS+ ++++++ ereees | LON L6bo2 2iz BIDT oe coveee 






+. "rAlOS «eee ee coeees 7 pd 8 2493 eecee 





Rice, tierce eee ce eresee eooees 9 y . 
EE ie AG pre OE eee Pre CFE ee 
Rope, hemp, ¢ |S sees coves oes 73 2 3403 ~ahqr 

sé Manilla,. «+++ eoeee ecee } 1D 16 | re 











Shoes, boxes o+eeee eeees 
“6 trunks -ceees eecsee sovees 26 24 


; a | 7 
Sicins,. occ coccce coves cece soevee Tay 4907 





poap, boxes. +--+. 
starch, t , Cee cee Cecccce cece 
Sugar, 1 vrshe TSeeeene weer wees 3 (7) 24722 












} pale 
oS DAIT@ |S ++eeee ee eee ew weer 












Tar. barrels . +--+ e-ee coos covees 8540 } 335 
“ss ODS. c 6h eee ee ee ween wees LORS PIN 520 219 { 3 
Tin Plate, boxes. ++++++ ++ eceece ] 779 7663 6677 aes 
"Lea, chests +--+ e+e+ ceeeee seeeee 1110 Y74 105s 2N73 3281 
& hpalf chests... -+++ +++ oe cees 10038 124] 269 | a ae 
Tobacco, IDhdse ceccce sevcce eves RUSS 13708 10286 Q072 YRT4 
“ boxes, manufactured. -- 8221 16121 10235 10309 5904 
Vinegar, DATT@ISs+ eeeees eoee over 153 32D 75: 1134 1423 
(ey, en 1318455 1624186! 1644861] 1863750) 1792 
Whiskey. barrels «+e+++ oe eeeeee 14893 5URS87| 485414 32813 2085 
Wine, barrels,- -+ee++ seecee sees 2989 37 52644 BOTS. « éccees 









Wo 1, sacks. +++ o0e seoecee eodecoe 1554 312 1684 15309 1274 
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Comparative prices of Hemp for the years* 

a 52. 1853. 1852. 1853. 
Jan.... o $92 $90 to $108 | July.. -$72 to $82 $95 to $120 
neh } 100 116 | Aug 87 100 119 
March. 6 D> 112 | Sept.. & 91 105 122 
April.. 6 5 8: 103 | Oct... 8 100 110 127 
May... 6: } 9 112 | Nov... 9: 100 115 130 
June... 7: 105 | Dec... 88 107119 130 


Monthly prices of Tosacco for 1855. 

NS. Seconds. Fair to fine shipping. Manufacturing 
Jan...€3 tos4 $4 to$450 $475 to8550$3 to$1000 
Feb... 3 60 to 395 none. none. none, 
March 8 50 to 425 to 480 none. 555 to 600 
April.. 3 50 to 475 460 to 550 5 75 to 650 600 to 10 00 
Mav...425to 5155 to 560 5T75to T00 600 to 11 50 
June.. 875 to 475 480 to 525 550to 675 600 to 13 00 
July.. 450 to 560 500 to 600 600 to 850 650 to 16 00 
August 475 to 560 550 to 650 625to 825 700 to 15 00 
Sept... 475 to 565 550 to 650 650 to 8 00 none. 
Oct... 500 to 575 575 to 675 T 00 to 8 50 none. 
Nov... 465 to 550 — none. none. none. 


Monthly prices of FLour for 1858. 

City superfine. Country superfine. City extra. Country extra. 
Jan....$4 62} to $480 535 to 475 590 to 475 to 500 
Feb.... 410 to 4 O74 400 to 425 475 to 500 
March. 380 to 400 855 to 400 é 4 20 to 475 
April... 380 to 400 3875 to 390 5 to 4 50 
May... 3 80 425 875 to 415 
June.. ¢ 4124 375 to 410 
July... 4 2 500 400 to 470 
August ) 525 425 to 500 
Sept... 415 to 4 75 
Oct.... 350 to 660 500 to 580 600 to 6 50 
Nov... 575 to 600 550t0 575 625 to 6 50 » to 600 
Dee.... 550 to 600 $25 to 600 600 to 6 50 to 625 
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Monthly prices of Wueat for the years 
1852. 1853. 1852, 1853. 


January ¢. 70 to 85 85 to 1.00 | July 65 to 70 60 to 1.05 
February 62 85 65 90 August 62 79 65 94 
March 65 80 64 95|September 69 75 638 1.00 
April 55 = 880 «60 90|October 70 75 75 1.25 
May 70 8160 1.05|November 65 75 75 1.20 
June 75 8255 1.05\ December 85 1.00 85 1.25 


* The prices for 1853 are taken from the annual review published by the 
Editors ef the Mo. Republican. 





Commerce of St. Louis. 


Monthly p prices of Conn for the years 


1853. | 
35-45 
32-39 
31-37 
30-42 
3-44 
37-48 


January 
February 


1852. 
eee 35-48 
August 
September ...40-45 
October.......40-55 
November....43—50 
December.....51—43 


Monthly prices of Wutskey for the years 


1853. 

19 —193 
February.....153-16 18—19 
a 154- aa 174-19} 
April.......... 154-15} 17}-18: 


) ae 154 17 18}- 19 





1852. 


September....18}-19 
October 16—18} ; 
November ....18}-20 


December.....19 


Monthly prices of Mess Pork for the year 1853. 


Jan ....p. bb]. $12.50—$16.50 
15.C0 — 
13.874— 15.00 is 
13.00— 15.00 
14.50— 14.874 
13.50— 14.50 


March.. 
April... 
May.... 


June.... 


Monthly prices of Larp for the year 1853. 


No. 1 in barrels for 100 Ibs. 
January ........ $9.364-$10.25 
a ; 9.12} 
March.. 8.75 
8.75 
9,20 
9.25 


we 8.37}- 


| Jaly -.. 


$13.75—$14.50 
14.00— 14.50 
13.00— 14.00 
138.00— 14.50 
12.00— 13.00 
11.00— 12.00 


| August 
Ne. Sept.. 

| October 
Nov 
Dec 


No. 1 in bbls. for 100 Ib«. 
ers $9.00—$ $9,253 ) 
August 10. 00—10.7 15 
September 9.75—10.00 
October 10.00—10.50 
November 8.00— 9.50 
December 8.00— 8.25 


Monthly Arrivals of Steamboats at St. Louis for the years 


1852 
Tonnage. 
24.805 
387,965 
75.006 
116,781 
96,265 
79,702 
78,482 
60,910 
66,468 
63,406 
72,236 
65,064 


Number. 
January 

February 
346 
393 
360 
272 
276 
August.......... 266 
September...... 2: 153 
251 





8,197 837.090* 


and 1858. 


Tonnage. 
16,430 
42.085 
60,706 
76,981 
99,979 
75,231 
72,885 
47,414 
55,206 
71,958 
62,558 
53,814 


No. 
" 55 
194 
249 
316 
399 
6s 288 
287 
213 
305 
367 
291 
223 


————— 


Lad 
Lad 
“ce 


“ce 





8,187 735,244 


® The tonnage of barges included in 1852. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





ST. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAN RAILROAD. 


It affords us a high degree of satisfaction to learn that contracts 
have been entered into for the construction of the entir: line of 
this work, the whole to be completed by the first day of December, 
1856. We have ever regarded a railroad from St. Louis to the 
[ron Mountain as the beginning point in the Missouri system of 
public improvement. Nor were we alone in this opinion: but, we 
discovered at an early period in the history of our railroad move- 
ments that, owing to a variety of causes, this work could not be 
brought forward as the basis of the system; but would be compel- 
led to wait until it could be embraced as a part of a more compre- 
hensive scheme. But besides the causes of delay alluled to, the 
operations of the company since its organization have been re- 
tarded by a variety of vexatious obstacles which have occasioned 
the loss of much time. But after so much delay and the removal 
of all impediments, individuals desiring the early completion of 
the work, will doubtless imagine that it ought to have been ac- 
complished in a shorter time than that stipulated by the contract. 
And hence itis due to the public as well as to the Directory, to re- 
mark that the route passes over a rugged country requiring the 
performance of a great deal of work which cannot be hastened 
beyond a certain degree without greatly increasing its cost. No 
matter how much a public work may be needed, it can never be 
good policy to undertake its accomplishment within a period 80 
short as to make no allowance for contingencies. Considering the 
nature and objects of the work, we are persuaded that the compa- 
ny have acted wisely in allowing sufficient time for its completion. 
This road is destined to be the connecting link between the south- 
ern and northern systems of public improvement; and when done, 
it should be well done. 

We are informed that the company have had surveys made to 
the southern boundary of the State, and that quite a practicable 
route has been found in a direction highly favorable to a connec- 
tion with the Cairo and Fulton road on the one hand, and with 
Cairo, New Madrid and other points on the Mississippi on the 
other hand, without deviating materially from the direction of the 
main stem to Helena. We have felt great interest in the public 
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demonstrations recently made by the people of the sonth-eastern 
counties in respect to public improvements, and have good reason 
to hope that they will now go to work in earnest, and build a road 
from some one or more points on the Mississippi to the Iron 
Mountain, by the time the line from St. Louis to that point shall 
have been completed; thus completing the connection between St. 
Louis and all the Southern States east of the river. We trust our 
friends of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain company will keey 
this connection constantly in view, and bring all their intelligence 
and influence to bear upon its accomplishment. 

We are indebted to the kindness of L. M. Kennett, Esq., Pres- 
ident of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad Company, for 
the following facts respecting the contract. 

In October last a portion of this road embracing about twenty- 
miles from St. Louis south, with the exception of Meramec bridg 
and some five miles immediately below, was let to Messrs. Holmes, 
Shannahan and Green, and they have been engaged for several 
months in the graduation of the lower section let to them, being 
partly along the Mississippi river Diuff, and partly earth-work 
after the road leaves the river at Dunklin’s. The work at the 
Meramec bridge was about the same time let to Mssrs. Conran & 
Bennett. 

On the 28th instant, a contract was closed with Messrs. Wm. M. 
Watts, Charles N. Watts, and W. Milnor Roberts, Esq., of Pa., 
for the graduation and masonry of the rest of the line, from St. 
Louis to the Pilot Knob, a distance of nearly 87 miles, the rails, 
chains and spikes to be furnished by the company, and the road 
to be finished and ready for operation as far as the ercssing of 
Big River, about 45 miles below the city, by the 1st of July, 1856, 
and through to the Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob by the 1st of 
December, 1856. The contractors receive in payment the State, 
city and county securities held by the company, and from their 
known energy and experience in railroad building, the price to be 
paid by the company being liberal, there is every probability that 
the road will be finished within the time specified, particularly as 
a bonus in the stock of the company is to be given them in addi- 
tion to the agreed price, if the work is faithfully completed and in 
operation by the time stipulated in the contract. 


i i i il 
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MISSISSIPPI AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 


The Legislature of Illinois at called session which convened on 
the 9th instant, has granted to this company the powers necessary 
to enable it to proceed with the construction of the road; and we 
are authorized to expect that the work will be pressed forward to 
its completion with an unusual degree of energy and despatch. 
There is no work of public improvement east of the Mississippi in 
which we have felt a deeper interest than in a railroad from Illi- 
noistown to Terre Ilaute; but respect for the policy of a neighbor- 
ing State, and a belief that our advocacy of the measure could be 
of no service to the friends of the enterprise, have heretofore pre- 
vented us from discussing its merits as fully as we desired. 

All things considered, it is perhaps better for the State of Illi- 
nois, and other States east of the Mississippi, that the privilege of 
constructing this road was withheld until the building of the Alton 
and Terre Haute railroad had progressed sufficiently far to insure 
its completion. We believe both roads will pay; but had the Mis- 
sissippi and Atlantic road been commenced first, itis hardly prob- 
able that the other would have been built, at least for many years 
tocome. Jy a judicious connection with the Wabash Valley rail- 
road, the Alton and Terre Haute road must bee »me a work of first 
rate importance, or nearly so, both to Alton and St. Louis. 

Favoring, as we ever have, the central route to the Pacific, pro- 
vided it be found practicable, we regard the act of the Illinois 
Legislature authorizing the construction of the Mississippi and At- 
lantic railroad, at the present time, as decidedly fortunate ; for it 
will afford the friends of the central route to tne Pacific a powerful 
argument which we trust they will not overlook. 

The well-timed action of the Illinois Legislature in opening this 
important link in the great national line of travel from the North- 
eastern Statcs to the Pacific ocean evinces a degree of wisdom and 
patriotism which entitles that body to the respect and most cordial 
sympathy of all who feel an interest in the central route to the 
Pacific. 

The following is a copy of the act. 

[ From the St. Lonis Intelligencer. 

Sec. 1. Be tt enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly, That the Mississippi and 
Atlantic Railroad Company, as formed under the articles of As- 
sociation, filed in the office of Secretary of State, is hereby de- 
clared to be a valid and subsisting corporation, by that name, duly 
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organized under, and duly vested with all and singular the rights, 
privileges, and powers, contained in an act, entitled ‘*An act to 
provide for a general system of Railroad Incorporations,” ap- 
proved November 5, 1849—and said company is hereby authoriz- 
ed to commence, construct and maintain the said Mississippi and 
Atlantic Railroad, from a point on the eastern line cf the State of 
Iilinois, in the direction of Terre Haute, Indiana, to a point on 
the Mississippi river, at or near Illinoistown, as in their articles 
of association specified, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act hereinbefore recited, the acts amendatory thereof and of this 
act; and the acts and proceedings of said company, hitherto in 
and about the presentation and construction of said road, its cros- 
sings, connections and running arrangements with other roads 
within the State. . 

Sec. 2. The said Mississippi and Atlantic Railroad is hereby 
declared to be a work of sufficient public utility to justify the tak- 
ing of private property for constructing and maintaining said road, 
and the same may be appropriated, whenever requisite, under the 
provisions of the acts now in force for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. Said company shall have power to borrow money for 
the construction, equipment and maintainance of said road, and 
te issue its bonds therefor at such rate of interest as its directors 
may prescribe, not exceeding seven per centum per annum; and 
for security thereof to mortgage itsreads, property and franchises; 
and any sale of said bonds at less than par, shall be valid and 
binding upon said company as if the same had been sold for the 
par value thereof. 

Sec. 4. Said Company shall have power to take and hold 
stock in, or loan its credit to any railroad company within this 
State whose road may connect directly, or by connecting lines, 
with said Mississippi and Atlantic railroad. 

Sec. 5. Said Company is hereby empowered to construct so 
much of the line of road as lies between the Eastern line of this 
State and Terre Haute, under such provisions as may be made by 
the laws of the State of Indiana, or to form a connection with any 
comp+ny that may be organized for that purpose, to consolidate 
the stocks of said companies, or to lease, manage or control the 
said connecting line of roads, on such terms as may be agreed 
upon between the parties. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

PAL LLALLIISVFVTFVV 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD. 


This Read was opened on the 7th instant from Illinoistown to 
Lebanon, a distance of twenty-four miles. We learn that it is 
contemplated to open the Eastern division from Cincinnati t 
Lawrenceburg on the first of March. 
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WESTON AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 


The convention which met at Brunswick, on the 22d inst.. adopted 
Articles of Association—under the General R:ilroad Law of the State 
—by which it is proposed to build a railroad from Weston, in Platte 
county, to a point on the North Missouri Railroad, in Callaway coun- 
ty, passing through the counties of Clay, Ray, Carroll, Cunariton, 
Howard and Boone. The 7th article provides that ‘said road shall 
pass through or adjacent to the several county seats along the line of 
said route, at each of which there shall be a suitable depot, &c.” 

By the 8th article, it is made “the duty of the Board of Direc- 
tors to memorialize Congress upon the subject of a grant of a 
portion of the public lands in aid of said road, and also to mem- 
orialize the State Legislature upon the subject of a loan of its 
credit to said company in aid of the same, &c.”? A committee 
was appointed ‘‘to memorialize the Directors of the North Mis- 
souri railroad on the importance of locating their road as far west 
as compatable with their charter.” 

The Weston and St. Louis road when built will constitute an im- 
portant feature in our system of public improvement, and we are 
pleased to observe the lively interest which the people along the 
line have taken in the enterprise ; but we are constrained to make 
a few remarks on the subject of location. By men of experience, 
it is universally regarded as bad policy to determine by charter or 
articles of association upon any fixed points between the termini of 
arailroad. Such provisions embarrass the engineering, and sub- 
ject the company to the power of !and-holders who rarely let an 
opportunity pass of making as much as they can out of chartered 
companies, Indecd many seem to think it a virtue to claim and 
compel the payment of exorbitant damages from corporations not- 
withstanding the value of their estates may have been doubled by 
the construction of a road across their land. Again, the friends 
of this enterprise seem to be careful upon all occasion to speak of 
@ connection with the North Missouri railroad in Callaway county. 
Now we are persuaded that a location of the North Missouri rail- 
road on a line that would touch Callaway county, would be a 
blunder in the system of railroads north of the Missouri which 
would cost millions of dollars to correct. 

The Weston and St. Louis railroad is to be classed among the 
great enterprises of the day; for should the Pacifie railroad be lo- 
cated in the valley of the Platte, it will constitute a part of the route 
from St. Louis to California. Butwhetherthis should be the case or 
not, we regard it to be the true policy of the company to make the 
location on the nearest and best line from Weston to St. Charles. 
Such a location would be more profitable to the stockholders, and 
more useful to the public. The road would cost less, and there 
would be Jess difficulty in procuring the means necessary for its 
construction. 
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HICKMAN AND OBION RAILROAD. 


We find in the ‘‘Hickman Argus,” of 24th instant, a report of 
the Engineer of the road by which it appears that the company 
are pressing this work forward with extraordinary energy. The 
engineer, W. M. Johnson, says ‘*I feel confident in asserting that 
by the first of July every section of this line will be opened, and 
the work will be completed before 1855.”? The Hickman and 
Obion railroad, when completed, will fourm a connection with the 
Mobile and Ohio road at its point of junction with the Nashville 
and Northwestern Road: placing the town of Hickman in com- 
munication with the southern and south-eastern systems of public 
improvement, by the construction of a road of only thirteen miles 
in length. But to secure to Hickman all the advantages of its 
location, its citizens should look west of the Mississippi. and lose 
no time in establishing connections with the Missouri and Arkan- 
Sas lmprovem«¢ nuts. We trust it will not be long before their example 
will be followed by the people of Southwestern Missouri. The 
Mobile and Ohio railroad company, the Nashville and Northwest- 
ern railroad company, and the owners of the lines from Nashville 
to Charleston and to Savannah, are all deeply interested in estab- 
lishing connections with the railroads west of the Mississippi, and 
we imagine that it would not be difficult to bring their influence 
and their means, if necessary, to aid in establishing a railroad 
connection between Ilickman and St. Louis. 


Memphis Appeal. 
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MEMPHIS & CHARLESTON RAJLROAD. — Rieut or Way 
GRANTED THROUGH MIssIssIpPl. 

A gentleman from Mississippi, who reached this city on the cars 
yesterday, brings the gratifying intelligence that the Mississippi 
Legislature had finally and fully granted the right of way to the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad. The amendments proposed 
by the House had been concurred in by the Senate; so that the 
bill only neecs the signature of the Governor, (which will not be 
withheld) to make it a law. This intelligence, says our informant, 
was received at Holly Springs, from a reliable source, on Friday 
Jast. Thus closes an unpleasant and protracted contest on terms 
which are believed to be honorable and acceptable to both parties; 
and we hope that the communication soon to be opened up between 
Mississippi and Tennessee will not only have the tendency to unite 
more closely the interests of the two States, but also to blend more 
cordially the hearts of their people together. 
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GREAT WESTERN [CANADA] RAILROAD. 





The opening of this road was celebrated at Detroit on the 16th 
ultimo. The ceremonies are represented as haviug been more 
brilliant and imposing than any that have been exhibited, on sim- 
ilar occasions, in any part of the country. 

The Great Western Railway, as we learn from an article in the 
Mew York Courier & Enquirer, is 228 miles in length. <A 
distance of 183 miles is either entirely level or exhibits inclinations 
of less than five feet per mile; and the slopes on the remainder are 
mostly less than 20 feet per mile. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
whole distance is perfectly straight, and the curves on the remain- 
ing distance are mostly very slight. The road was projected eight 
years ago. Its cost has been about $8,000,000, about $1,000,- 
000 of which was subscribed in Canada, about $1,000,000 in the 
United States, and near $1,000,000 by the British Government ; 
the remainder has been raised by the sale of stocks and bonds in 
Great Britain. The gauge is ive feet anda half. The connec- 
tions and distances between New York and Chicago by this route 
are as follows: > 
Hudson River Railroad to Albany............ ieessonconses miles 144 
New York Central Road to Niagara..............ssesesssesseeee BUDS 
Great Western Railroad to Detroit.............. deevetesoomaneel 2 
Michigan Central Railroad to Chicago.......... a eee 


Total miles........ woseesnen crsecccscccccese DOO} 
Being 4} miles longer than the route by Erie and Cleveland. 


CHICAGO AND ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD. 


This road was opened through to Rock Island on the 22d inst. 
A large number of people, about 10,000, were present at the cer- 
emonies, which are represented as having been remarkably impos- 
ing and highly pleasing to all present. 

We see it stated that the tariff of charges on first class freight 
from Rock Island to Chicago has been fixed at 35 cents, and on 
2d class at 30 cents per 100 lbs. 
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JOURNAL OF MANUFACTURES. 
MANUFACTURE OF MISSOURI IRON. 


The State of Missouri is destined to be the ‘‘Iron State,”’ and 
its iron a strong bond of the Union, although in its infancy it 
caused an alarm of disunion. 

In the last number cf the Journal we published the statistics of 
the quantity of iron, derived from the region of the Iron Mount- 
ain, and shipped from Ste. Genevieve, during the six months pre- 
ceding the Ist of December last, showing the amount to be 2,486 
tuns of pig metal, and 15,185 blooms weighing 2,005,780 lbs. 

Desiring to obtain further information relative to the iron bus- 
iness in the region of the Iron Mountain, we applied to Mr. H. T. 
BatLey, an iron master of St. Francois county, intimately ac- 
quainted with this business in the Iron Mountain region, who has 
kindly furnished us with additional items. 

The Pilot Knob, Shepherd Mountain and Iron Mountain are the 
principal deposites of iron now being worked. The Iron Mountain 
ore, is, for the manufacture of iron alone, one of the best in the 
United States, if there is another as good, for making wrought 
iron direct from the ore. e 

The Messrs. Prewitt & Patterson, at Vallé Forge, situated 25 
miles from Ste. Genevieve, on the Plank-road leading to the Iron 
Mountain, have a forge now in operation, working six of the Cat- 
alan fires, making iron direct from the ore, and turning out from 
20 to 24 tons of blooms per week ; also four fires working from 
the pig made from the Iron Mountain ore, which is called the re- 
fined or Knobbled Bloom. This forge has been in operation since 
June 1853, making at this time about forty tons per week. 

The Madison Iron and Mining Co. at Pilot Knob, own the 
Pilot Knob, Shepherd Mountain, Bogy Ore Bank; also the Shut- 
in, Christy, Pratt and Russell Banks, all of which Banks are with- 
in six miles of the Pilot Knob, the Shepherd Mountain being only 
} a mile distant. The Shepherd, Bogy, Christy and Shut-in ores 
are all of the first quality for making iron direct from the ore in 
the Catalan fire. ‘That of the Shepherd Mountain is peculiarly 
adapted to the manufacture of steel, of all kinds; it is one of 
the most valuable ores in Missouri, and fully equal to the Dena- 
mora ores of Sweden, from which the best English cast-steel is 
made. The Bogy and Christy ores partake of the same nature 
with the Shepherd Mountain ore, and are very valuable for sfeed- 

on. 

This Company have a forge of six Catalan fires making iron di- 
ect from the ore at Pilot Knob, capable of turning out 1200 tons 
ef blooms per year. It has been in operation for the last three 
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years, and all its products have been used for steel, manufactured 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. There are also large beds of nematite ore on 
the lands of this Company, which, taken with the Pilot Knob ore 
and worked in the Blast Furnace, will produce the best quality of 
pig iron. The property of the above Company is the most valu- 
able of any for the manufacture of iron and steel in South-East 
Missouri, in consequence of the great variety of iron ores which 
are found on their Jands. 


They have also one Blast furnace now in operation, and have made 
during the last six months, something over 1,000 tuns of pig metal of 
first quality for foundry uses. They are now erecting another furnace 
of large size which will turn out 3,000 tuns of metal annually. 

The American Iron Mountain Co. have two Blast Furnaces, running 
on cold blast, produeing the last year 4,300 tons of pig metal, They 
are now building another furnace, which will be in operation in June 
next to work on warm or hot blast. This furnace will make an addj- 
tion of 2.500 tons to their annual production. They are also hauling 
to Ste. Genevieve, for shipment upon the Ohio River to Cineinnati, 
Wheeling and Pittsburg, a large amount of ore. Now, in the month 
of February, 1854, there are about 25 teams engaged in hauling ore 
from the Iron Mountain region to the Mississippi river. The demand 
heretofore has been greater than the supply, on account of the want of 
teams. The average weight of loads hauled by the teams is abeui 5,- 
000 Ibs., and the distance about 42 miles. The plank-road is com- 
pleted all the way. 

During the year 1853 about 1200 tons of blooms were sent to 
Messrs. McKelvy & Blairs, and to Singer, Hartman & Co, of Pitts- 
burgh, to be converted by the former firm into cast-sicel, and by the 
latter into plough and spring steel. ‘i 

We would here add that in the spring of 1848, Mr. E. Mead of St. 
Louis, shipped metal from the Iron Mountain of Missouri to England; 
and in the following spring received it back manufaciured into razors 
and pocket and table cutlery by Jos. Ropcers & Sons, Sheffield, and 
it proved to be well adapted to the manufacture of fine steel cutlery, 

We would also add that within the year 1853 Messrs. Child, Pratt 
& Co, of St. Louis, shipped about ten tons of metal from the Iron 
Mountain ore to Messrs. Eiwards, Morris & Co., and to Livingston, 
Roggen & Co., of Pit sburgh, to be manulactured into lock-e ses; and 
large quantities of Missouri iron lock-cases are imported from abroad, 
and are found to be superior to those made from any other iron, 

We hope to obtain additional facts regarding the manufaeture of Mis- 
souri iron, and present them soon with arguments in favor of concen- 
trating millions of ¢ pital in the manufacture of Missouri iron ut St. 
Louis. 
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/ 
FROM THE FRENCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 


(In Continuation.) 


By THE Juntor EptrTor. 





‘Alas! I was alone, alone on the earth! A mysterious languor 
pervaded my body. That disgust for life, which I have experi- 
enced from my childhood, returned with increased force. Soon my 
heart furnished no longer food for my thoughts, and I perceived 
in my existence only a profound feeling of ennwz.’ 

‘I struggled for sometime against my malady, but with indiffer- 
ence, and could not overcome it with the strength of my resolution. 
At last, being unable to find the remedy for this singular wound 
of my heart, which was nowhere and yet was everywhere, I resolv- 
ed to put an end to my life.’ 

‘Priest of the Most High, who hearest me, pardon an unhappy 
one whom the heavens had almost deprived of reason. I was ful! 
of religion, and I was reasoning as if impious; my heart loved 
God, and my spirit did not know him; my acts, my words, my feel- 
ings, my thoughts, were one continued contradiction, darkness, 
illusion. But does man always know what he wants? Is he always 
sure of what he thinks?’ 

‘I lost everything at once, friendship, world, retreat. I had 
tried them all, and they all proved fatal. Repulsed by society, 
abandoned by Amelie, when solitude failed what remained for me? 
It was the last plank on which I had hoped to save myself, and I 
felt even it sinking in the abyss!’ 

‘Determined as I was to free myself from the load of life, I re- 
solved to direct all my senses towards that senseless action. Noth- 
ing hastened me; I did not fix the moment of departure, in order 
to relish by long draughts the last moments of existence, and to 
collect all my strength, after the example of an ancient, that I 
might feel my soul pass away.’ 

‘In the meantime I thought of the necessity of making arrange- 
ments concerning my fortune, and I was obliged to write to Ame- 
lie, Some complaints of her forgetfulness escaped me, and I 
doubtless permitted the appearance of commiseration which by de- 


grees overcame my heart. I thought however that my secret was 
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well preserved ; but my sister, accustomed to read within the re- 
cesses of my soul, divined it easily. She was alarmed by the tone 
of constraint which reigned throughout my letter, and by my 
questions on matters of business, to which I had never before giv- 
en my attertion. Instead of answering me, she came suddenly to 
surprise me.’ 

‘To feel fully what really was in the sequel the bitterness of my 
grief, and what were my first transports on seeing Amelie again, 
you must know that she was the only person in the world whom I 
had loved, that all my memories rushed in confusion to her, with 
the pleasure of the memories of my childhood. I therefore re- 
ceived Amelie with an apparent delirium of the heart. It had been 
so long a time since I had found any one who understood me, and 
before whom I could open my soul !’ 

‘Amelie, casting herself in my arms, said to me: ‘‘Ungrateful, 
thou wishest to die, and thy sister lives! Thou dost suspect her 
heart! Explain not thyself, excuse not thyself, I know all; I have 
understood all, as if I had been with thee. Can I be deceived, I, 
who have seen thy first feelings springing into life? Behold thy 
unhappy character, thy disgusts, thy unjust conduct. Swear, 
while I am pressing thee on my heart, swear that this is the last 
time thou wilt give thyself up to desperation: make oath that thou 
wilt never attempt thy days.” 

‘Pronouncing these words, Amelie looked on me with compas- 
sion and tenderness, and covered my forehead with her kisses; she 
acted like a mother, with a devotion the most tender. Alas! my 
heart opened itself again to every joy; like a child, I sought only 
to be consoled; I yielded to the sway of Amelie: she exacted a sol- 
emn oath; I made it without hesitation, not suspecting even that 
henceforth I could be unhappy.’ 

‘We were more than a month accustoming ourselves to the en- 
chantment of being together. When the morning came, instead 
of finding myself alone, I was hearing the voice of my sister, I 
was experiencing a thrill of joy and of happiness. Amelie had re- 
ceived from nature something divine; her soul had the same inno- 
cent graces as her body; the sweetness of her sentiments was in- 
finite; she had nothing but what was gentle and delicately thought- 
ful in her spirit; one might say that her heart, her thought and 
her voice flowed as in concert; she united the modesty and the love 
of woman with the purity and the melody of the angel.’ 

25 
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‘The time came for me to expiate all my inconsistencies. In 
my delirium, I have even prayed to experience a misfortune, to 
have at least a real object of affliction: dreadful wish, which God, 


in his wrath, has awfully fulfilled.’ 
‘What am I about to reveal to you, O my friends! See ye the 


tears which flow from my eyes. CanlIeven * ° * . 
Many days passed, nothing could draw this secret from me * * * 
Now all is done!’ 

‘Yet, O venerable men, would that this history might forever be 
enveloped in silence: remember that it has been related to you 
only under the tree of the desert.’ 

‘Winter was passing away, when I perceived that Amelie lost 
the repose and the health, which she began to restore to me. She 
was fading away, her eyes were sinking, her gait was ianguishing, 
and her voice failing. One day I surprised her in a flood of tears 
at the foot of a cross. The world, the solitude, my absence, my 
presence, the night, the day, everything alarmed her. Involuntary 
sighs arose and died on her lips; sometimes she took a long walk 
without exhaustion; at other times she scarcely drew herself along; 
she took up and laid down her work, opened a book without being 
able to read, began a sentence and left it unfinished, fell suddenly 


in tears, and retired to pray.’ 

‘In vain I tried to find out her secret. When I asked for it, 
pressing her in my arms, she answered me with a smile, that she 
was like me, that she did not know what she had.’ 

‘Three months passed in this wise, and her condition became 
worse each day. A mysterious correspondence seemed to me to 
be the cause of her tears; because she appeared, either more tran- 


quil, or more disturbed, according to the letters she received. At 


last, one morning, the hour at which we took breakfast together 
being passed, I ascended to her apartment; I rapped: no one an- 
swered me; l opened the door: there was no one in the room. I 
saw by the chimney a packet with my address. I seized it tremb- 
ling, I opened it, and I read that letter, which I preserve deprivir 
myself in the future of every emotion of joy.’ 
“TO RENE.” 

‘Heaven bears witness, my brother, that I would give my life 
a thousand times to spare you one moment of pain; but unfortun- 
ate that I am, I can do nothing for your happiness. You will 
therefore pardon me for having stolen myself sway from home like 
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one culpable; I would have been unable to resist your prayers, and 
moreover I must go * * * My God, have pity on me! 

‘‘You know, René, that I have always had a proneness for re- 
ligious life; it is time that I take advantage of the warnings of 
heaven. Why have I waited so long? God punishes mefor it. On 
your account I was remaining in the world * * * Pardon,I 
am deeply afflicted with grief at leaving you. 

‘¢At present, my dear brother, I feel the necessity of those asyl- 
ums, against which I have often heard you raise your voice. It is 
on account of misfortunes that we are separated forever from man- 
kind: what then will become of the poor unfortunate? * * * J am 
persuaded that you, yourself, my brother, would find repose in 
those retreats of religion:, the world offers nothing that is worthy 
of you. 

“‘[ will not release you of your oath: [ know your fidelity to your 
word. You have sworn you will live, live for me. Is there any- 
thing more miserable than the continual thought of quitting life ? 
For a man of your character, it is so easy to die! Think of your 
sister, it is more difficult to live. 

‘‘But, my brother, as soon as possible, leave solitude, it is not 


good for you; seek some occupation. I know that you will smile 
bitterly at the necessity in France to fake an office. Do not 
despise so much the experience and the wisdom of your fathers. 


It is better, my dear René, to be a little more like common men, 


and to have a little less of misfortune. 

‘‘Perhaps you might find in marriage a solace for your ennuis. 
A wife and children would engage your attention. And who is the 
woman that would not seek to render you happy! The ardor of 
your soul, the beauty of your genius, your noble and impassioned 
air, that proud yet tender look, everything would assure you of 
her love and her fidelity. Ah! with what delight would she press 
thee in her arms, and on her heart! As all her thoughts, all her 
attention would be bound to thee, to prevent thy least anxiety ! 
She would be all love, all innocence before thee; thou wouldst be- 
lieve that thou hadst again found a sister. 

‘‘I go to the convent of * * * This monastery, built on the 
brink of the sea, suits the condition of my soul. At night, from 
the depth of my cell, I will hear the murmur of the waves which 
bathe the walls of the convent; I will think of those walks I took 
with you amid the woods, when we thought we heard again the 
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noise of the sea in the waving top of the pines. Amiable com- 
panion of my childhood, is it possible I will see you no more? A 
little older than you, I used to rock you in your cradle ; often have 
we slept together. Ah! that one and the same tomb might here- 
after re-unite us! But no: I ought to sleep alone under the cold 
marble of that sanctuary, where those nuns who have never loved, 
rest forever. 

‘I know not if you can read these lines ha!f blotted out by my 
tears. However, my friend, sooner or later, must we not part ? 
What care I for entertaining you with the uncertainty and with the 
slight value of life? You remember the young M * * * who was 
shipwrecked on the Isle of France. When you received his last 
letter, some months after his death, even his mortal remains were 
no more; and when you began to mourn for him in Europe, at 
that instant, they ceased mourning for him in the Indies. How is 
it that the memory of a man dies so soon? A part of his friends 
are already consoled, before the other can hear of kis death ! 
What! dear and too dear René, will my memory vanish so soon 
from thy heart? O my brother! if I part from you on earth, it is 
to be united with you in eternity. 

































AMELIE.”’ 

‘¢P, S§.—Inclosed herewith I leave you a deed of donation of 
my property; I hope you will not refuse this token of my friend- 
ship.” 

‘The lightning which might strike at my feet could not cause me 
more terror than thatletter. What secret was it that Amelie con- 
cealed from me? Who could have forced her so suddenly to em- 
brace the religious life? Had she bound me back to earth by the 
charm of friendship, only to forsake me at once? Ah! why did 
she come to dissuade me from my design? An emotion of pity 
had recalled her to me; but, soon wearied with a painful duty, she 
hastened to leave an unhappy man who had no one but her on the 
earth. She thought she had done all when she had prevented a 
man from dying! Such were my complaints. Then, returning to 
myself: Ungrateful Amelie, said], if thou hadst been in my place; 
if, as I, thou hadst been lost in the vacuum of thy days, ah! thou 
wouldst not have been forsaken by thy brother! 

‘In the meantime, when I read her letter again, I found there 
something, 1 know not what, so sad and so tender, that my whole 
heart melted. Suddenly an idea sprang in my mind which gave 
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me some hope: I imagined that Amelie had perhaps conceived a 
passion for a man, which she dared not avow. ‘This suspicion 
seemed to explain to me her melancholy, her mysterious corres- 
pondence, and the impassioned tone which breathed throughout 
her letter. I wrote to her immediately, intreating her to open her 
heart to me. 

‘She answered me quickly, but without disclosing her secret : 
she wrote me word only that she had obtained the dispensations of 
her probation-time, and that she would soon pronounce her vows 


‘I was shocked at the obstinacy of Amelie, at the mystery ot 
her language, and at her want of confidence in my friendship. 

After having hesitated a moment on the course I was to pursue, 
I resolved to go to B * * * and make a last effort in the presence 
of my sister. Along the route was the spot where I had been 
brought up. When I saw the woods where I had passed the only 
happy moments of my life, I could not stop my tears, nor could I 
resist the temptation of bidding it a final adieu. 

‘My elder brother had sold our father’s homestead, and it was 
not occupied by the new landlord. I arrived at the castle by the 
long avenue of fir-trees; I crossed on foot over the deserted paths; 
I stopped to look atthe windows closed or half-broken, the thistle 
which grew at the foot of the walls, the leaves strewn along the 
threshold of the doors, and the steps before the entrance all solit- 
ary where I had seen so often my father and his faithful servants. 
The steps were already covered with moss; the yellow wall-flower 
was growing in the crevices of their disjointed and tottering rocks. 
An unknown guardian opened the doors rudely. I hesitated about 
passing the threshold; that man cried out: ‘‘So ho! are you going 
to act like that stranger who came here some days ago? When she 
was passing in, she fainted away; and I was obliged to carry her 
back to her carriage.”? It was easy for me to recognize the 
stranger who, as I, had sought in that place for tears and mem- 
mories ! 

‘Covering for a moment my eyes with my handkerchief, I en- 
tered under the roof of my ancestors. I passed through the son- 
orous apartments, where nothing could be heard but the noise of 
my steps. The chambers were scarcely enlightened by the feeble 
gleams, which penetrated between the closed shutters: I visited that 
where my mother had lost her life bringing me in the world, that 
where my father retired, that where I had slept in my cradle, that 
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at last where friendship had received my first vows in the bosom of 
@ sister. Everywhere the halls were insured, and the spider was 
weaving its web on the abandoned bedsteads. I went huriedly 
from those spots, I departed with rapid steps, without daring to 
turn my head. How pleasant but how fleeting are the moments 
which brothers and sisters pass in their early youth, reunited un- 
der the wing of their old parents! The family of man is only of a 
day; the breath of God scatters it like smoke. The son scarcely 
recognizes the father, the father the son, the brother the sister, 
the sister the brother! The oak sees its acorns springing up around 
it; it is not thus with the children of men! 





‘Arriving at B * * * I directed myself to the convent; I asked 
for an interview with my sister. They told me that she received no 


one. I wrote to her: she answered me that, on the point of con- 


secrating herself to God, she was not allowed to give a thought to 
the world; that if I loved her, I would save her from being over- 
whelmed by my grief. She added: ‘*However, if it is your inten- 
tion to appear at the altar on the day of my profession, deign to 
act for me there as a father; this part is the only one worthy o¢ 
your courage, the only one which suits our friendship and my re 


pose.” 
‘That cold firmness with which she opposed the glow of my 


friendship threw me into violent rage. At one time I was ready 
to retrace my steps; at another I wished to remain, only to hinder 
the sacrifice. A demon aroused within me the thought of stabbing 
myself in the church, and of blending my last sighs with the vows 
which sundered my sister from me. The superior of the convent 
prevented me; she had prepared a seat in the sanctuary, and in- 
vited me to attend the ceremony, which would take place the next 
day. 

‘At day-break I heard the first sound of the bells * * * At 
ten o’clock, with an agonized heart, I drew myself to the monas- 
tery. Nothing could be more tragic than when one has witnessed, 
nothing could be more mournful than when one has survived such 


@ scene.’ 
( Continuation forthcoming. ) 
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BY MANN BUTLER, ESQ. 
Continued from page 309, vol. XI. No. 4. 

On the 23d day of May, 1775, the “proprictore of the colony hav- 
ing called and required an election of delegates or representatives to 
be made for the purpose of legislation,’’ the deputies so chosen as- 
sembled at Boonesborough, on the Kentucky river.* é 

The colony was called, by a strange misnomer, Transylvania, as if 
it was beyond the woods, instead of being in them. This legislature, (@ 
cismontane one to themselves) the earlvest legislative assembly that ever 
met on ‘his side of the Alleghany mountains, was addressed by Col- 
onel Richard Henderson, in behalf of himself and his associates, in a 
speech of eo ient dignity and excellent sense.f It was dec on 
responded to, by the assembly, and quite regally rejoined to, by the 
Lords proprietors, as Col. Henderson and his co- partners may “well 
be termed. But the most interesting transaction in this primitive 
convention, is the compact between the colonists of Transylvania 
and its proprietors, for the establishment of a free, manly system 
of government. This has often been the theme of speculative 
writers, but in this instance, a formal social compact is actually 
and literally presented by a report of a committee “appointed 
to draw up a compact between the proprietors and the people of 
this colony.” The report represents that “whereas it is highly 
necessary for the peace of the proprietors and the security of 
the people of this colony, that the power of the one, and the lib- 
erties of the o‘her, be ascertained, we Richard Henderson, Nathaniel 
Hart and J. Luttrell, in behalf of ourselves, as well as the other 
proprietors of Transylvania, on the one part, and the represent- 
atives of the people, on the other part, do most solemnly enter into the 
fullowing contract and agreement, to wit: Including the most important 
parts of this type of the Magna Charta of our noble British ancestors 
are, ‘1st, that the election of Delegates in this colony be annual; 4th, 
that there be a perfect religious freedom and general toleration ; pro- 
vided that the propagators of any doctrine or tenets Widely tending 
to the subversion of our laws, shall for such conduct be answerable 
to, and punishable by the civil courts; 5th, that the judges of the su- 
perior and inferior courts be appointed by the proprietors; but be 
supported by the people, and to them be answerable for their mal- 
conduct; 6th, that quit rents never exceed two shilling sterling (equal 
to 48 cents,) per hundred acres; that the legislative authority after 
the strength and maturity of the colony will permit, consist of three 


* This assembly which tradition represents to have met under the shade of a 
large elm tree, near the fort wall, was composed of Squire Boone, William Coke, 
Samuel Henderson, William Moore and Richard Callaway, for the settlement of 
Boonesborough ; for Harrodsburg, Thomas Slaughter, John Lythe, Valentine 
Harmond and James Donglass ; for Boiling Spring Settlement, [near Fountain 
Blue, near Harrodsburg, ] James Harrod, Nathan Hammond, Isaac Hite and Azar- 
iah Davis, for the town of St. Asaph, John Todd, Alexander Spottswood Dand- 
ridge, John Floyd and Samuel Wood. These members formed themselves into a 
legislative body, by electing Thomas Slaughter chairman, and Matthew Jewett 
clerk. 

+ See Appendix. 
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branches, to wit: the delegates or representatives chosen by the peo- 
ple, a council not exceeding twelve men, possessed of landed estate, 
residing in the colony, and the proprietors; 17th, that the convention 
have the whole power of raising and appropriating all publie monies, 
and electing their treasurer.” 

This epitome of substantial freedom and manly national government 
is most honorable to the liberality of the proprietors, and the spirit of 
the backwoodsmen of Kentucky, posted in ihe heart of a wilderness, 
surrounded by hostile barbarians. The compact, of which the above 
are the most interesting features, was in full solemnity executed un- 
der the hands and seals of the three proprietors, acting for the com- 
pany, and of Thomas Slaughter, ehairman, acting for the colonists. 

After this fundamental organization of the government, it is worth 
while to notice the jealousy which was displayed in this first legis- 
lative assembly of the western pioneers, against intruders not identi- 
fied with the interests of the colony, and not sharing its dangers. 
Such persons were not to partake of the game, nor enjoy its furs. The 
red man could not be more jealous of the trespasses of the white 
hunter, than were these whites themselves, of fellow-countrymen in- 
terloping within the unlimited forests around them. 

Accordingly, on the motion most appropriately of that veteran hunter, 
Daniel Boone, a bill was introduced for preserving the game; and an- 
other bill was presented to the house by Squire Boone, the brother of 
Daniel, for preserving the range.” Both these appear to have be- 
come laws. 

A ceremony took place at this convention which is not now required 
by ourselves — it was a forma! livery and seizin and cession of the 
lands mentioned in a deed of feoffment then produced. For this pur- 
pose Col. Henderson received this ancient Gothic conveyance by de- 
livery of aturf, part of the land conveyed from John Farrow, attorney 
in fact for the head warriors or chiefs of the Cherokee Indians, in 
presence of the convention: and the deed of the Indians was produced 
and its boundaries entered in the journal of the convention. (See 
Appendix. ) 

This negociaticn had not escaped the notice of Lord Dunmore, then 
governor of Virginia; he issued a proclamation against “one Richard 
Henderson and other disorderly persons, his associates, who, under 
pretence of a purchase from the Indians, contrary to the aforesaid 
orders and regulations of his majesty, do set up a claim to the lands 
of the crown, within the limits of the colony.” This proclamation 
may well rank with the one, from another royal representative, ex- 
cepting those arch traitors and rebels, Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock from the mercy of the same British monarch. But although the 
royal proclamation had little force in Transylvania, still the inter- 
regnum and disturbances of the population which now involved Vir- 
ginia with the rest of her sister colonies, did not divert the sagacious 
vigilance of the republican government of Virginia from this formid- 
able interference with her chartered limits.* 

About the 16th July, 1776, it was discovered from the sign, as the 
marks of the enemy’s presence were termed, that a large body of 


® Hall, Il, 236. Annals of the West, 169. 
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Indians had come into the country with hostile intentions, and 
had, according to their mode of invasion, dispersed in small 
bands, infesting the stations, at the same time. 

Before, however, tracing these sad invasions which were only a 
prelude to the fearful calamities of Indian warfare which raged so 
long, in Kentucky and the West, we will advert to a mission of 
Geo. Rogers Clark and one Jones to Virginia. 

They had indeed been chosen as members of the convention of 
Virginia; but without authority of law for that purpose. Nor was 
this the course intended by Clark ; ‘the wanted,” he says, ‘‘the 
people to choose agents charged with general powers to negotiate 
with the government of Virginia.” 

That Commonwealth was profoundly and fully engrosed by the 
soul stirring concerns of the opening revolution, the results of 
which have told so gloriously, not only for our own countrymen 
but for the freedom and happiness of the world. It has indeed 
opened ‘‘an asylum for oppressed humanity,” deserving the grat- 
itude of the world, to God in the first instance, and to the people 
whom he led through privations and suffcrings to these blessed re- 
sults. Still amid those perilous times of social commotion, the 
Legislature of Virginia having on the 29th of June, 1776, de- 
clared the State independent of Great Britain, thus anticipating 
the declaration of the United States in Congress assembled; yet, 
on the petition of the pioneers through their envoy, George R. 
Clark, at the October session, established the county of Kentucky. 

Clark and Jones now returned to Kentucky, having not only 
brought with them from Fort Pitt, ammunition given by Virginia, 
so difficult to obtain, and yet so indispensable in the woods _ this 
party likewise brought with them the still more animating :news 
that the ‘*Ancient Dominion’? had taken this forlorn hope in her 
western frontier under the guardianship of her republican constitu- 
tion and laws. 

At the October session of 1776, but not till the Tth December 
1776, of that session, the county of Kentucky was established 
out of what had previously been termed Fincastle county. It em- 
braced ‘‘ad// the country lying south and westward of a line begin- 
ning on the Ohio, at the mouth of Great Sandy creek, [now Big 
Sandy river; and running up the same, and the main or north- 
easterly branch thereof, to the great Laurel Ridge, or Cumberland 
mountain; and with that to the line of North Carolina,” now the 
State of Tennessee. The Executive Council of Virginia proceeded 
to organize this new county in the wilderness, hundreds of miles 
from her settlements, by appointing a sheriff and justices of the 
peace, the old officers of our Saxon forefathers, as well as officers 
for the militia for the county.* 





* The only magistrates whose names I have been able to ascertain are David 
Robinson, “John Todd, John Floyd, Benjamin Logan, John Bauman, and Ri ch 
ard Calloway.” ~All names that stood the high proof of thetimes. Of th es 
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This municipal court, the principal and primitive form of west- 
ern government, has proved a perfect polypus, if we regard the 
present almost countless municipal subdivisions into which the 
western country has been distributed. This court had a limited 
jurisdiction and might hold monthly sessions for the dispatch of 
ordinary business. It was under the old constitution of Virginia 
a fiscal, as well as a judicial tribunal. It first went into operation 
at Harrodsburg in 1777. 

Colonel Bowman promptly arranged the citizens, whether per- 
manent residents or not, in companies and batallions. Thus was 
organized the infant colony of Virginia, under the command of a 
county lieutenant with the rank of colonel. Nor was it an imper- 
fect type of their ancestors, who had migrated to Jamest: wn and 
founded the parent Commonwealth. Let us for a moment consider 
the situation of our pioneers, at this period of their history. They 
were posted in the heart of the most favorite hunting ground of 
numerous and hostile tribes of ferocious savages, on the north and 
upon the south. It was a ground endeared to these tribes by its 
profusion of the finest game, subsisting on the luxuriant vegetation 
of this great natural park, in fatness not surpassed by the flocks 
and herds of agricultural society. It was emphatically the Eden 
of the red man. Was it then wonderful that all his fiercest pas- 
sions and wildest energies should be aroused in its defence against 
an enemy whose success was the Indian’s downfall? So wide spread 
were the enemies, into whose power our hand-ful of hunters had 
thrown themselves, that they occupied the present territory of Ten- 
nessee, and the whole northwestern side of the Ohio river. now em- 
bracing the States of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinvis and In- 
diana. ‘These territories now embracing with a sparse population 
of five millions and a half of people, were the stronghold of the 
most ferocious and warlike savages. on this continent. They had 
frequently wasted the frontiers of the Carolinas, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia with the tomahawk and fire. Moreover the enemy was 
freely, at this time, and throughout a contest of twelity years, as- 
sisted by the arts and the treasure of Great Britain, feasted and 
furnished with arms by her military officers, from Detroit to Kas- 
kaskia. Yet this little band of pioneers, so unequally matched 
with their enemies, was separated, by three or four hundred miles 
of Indian wilderness from the nearest fort of their countrymen at 
Pittsburg, and fully six hundred miles from the seat of govern- 
ment of Virginia, with forest and wilderness between them. Under 
such appaling circumstances may not this forlorn hope of our first 
settlers in the western wilderness bear some honorable comparison 
with the gallant, daring and noble enterprise of the fathers of our 


great republic, who led the way across the Atlantic waves, and 
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Benjamin Logan was appointed first colonel of Kentucky county, and Anthony 
Bledsol first lieutenant-colonel: Levi Todd as the first clerk. 
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founded an empire of freedom for the world, at Jamestown and 
Plymouth ? 

Bat well might the Indians have contested this fatal lodgment 
of ancient enemies in their fairest hunting grounds, with the last 
drop of their blood—well might they have anticipated the evils in 
store for them, and their whole race from this stand of the white 
man, in the midst of their great western park —the great natural 
preserve of the game which subsisted their people. They had seen 
the progress of the hated race from the Atlantic to the eastern 
side of the Alleghanies, and what better fate could they have ex- 
pe ‘ted in the West from the same antagonistic race of men? 

The very treaty of Wataga implies considerable amity on the 

though Boone was told on this very treaty 


part of the Cherokees: 
by an old Indian chief who took him by the hand; ‘*Brother,” said 


the chief, ‘*we have given you a fine land, but I believe you will 
have much trouble in settling it.* Could the Indian have alluded 
to the claims of the north-western tribes to the very grounds alien- 
ated to the whites DY his countrymen ¢ Yet the slightest reflection, 
much more the sagacity native tothe Indian, must have suggested 
the fatality to them of this settlement of the white man south of 
the Ohio, ‘The genius which had inspired their Pontiac, and which 
afterwards animated the Turtle and Tecumseh, could not have been 
more nobly exercised, than in crushing this daring encroachment 
upon their forests. 

But combination is difficult, if not impossible, with tribes so 
hostile to each other; their own internal divisions are their most 
destructive enemies. These have furnished every European enemy 
by turns with their most powerful arms against them. Never, but 
by spasmodic efforts and by the inspiration of their most gifted 
chiefs have they been able to effect aby combined effort against 
the whites. 

To this remark, the celebrated confederacy of the Six Nations 
presents an exception, which is unrivailed among the tribes north 


of Mexico. 





° Filson, 77. 


THE MINING MAGAZINE. 


This periodical is one of the most valuable and leading publications 
in the United States. The field which it occupies is comparatively a 
new one in American literature, and its labor in the development of 
our mineral resources, adds lustre to the glory of the country. While 
every reader of its pages is enlightened on a subject, which is one of 
the great bases of civilization and substantial progress, he, who is in- 
terested in iron, coal, copper, lead, silver or gold, is blind to his own 
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interests, if he does not patronize this work, and profit by its con 
tents. 

We hope to see the vast beds and mountains of minerals in Mis- 
souri occupying a wider space in the Magazine, and to hear that this 
periodical receives liberal subscriptions from the West. 

The Mining Magazine is published monthly, at Five dollars per 
annum, payable in advance, by Wa. J. Tenney, 142 Fulton Street, 
New York, to which address all communications should be sent. 


MUSIC. 

Messrs. Batmer & Weser, of St. Louis, are publishing a large 
variety of beautiful and brilliant musical pieces; and the fineness of 
the mechanical execution of the print is in tone with the melody of the 
music. 

We have observed and heard a great many of these pieces, and con- 
sider, with those who are acknowledged connoisseurs, that the “Mound 
City Waltzes,”’ fair samples of the style, are bound to turn the head 
and heart of lovers of this art by their fascinating charms. 

We have heretofore expressed our opinion of the superior social 
benefit of combining the finest sentiments of friendship, of affection and 
of country, with the finest musical composition, and hope that the 


public taste will soon make a greater demand for this combined satis- 
faction. 


Translated from the German. 


MY HEART. 
A Song. 


———_ 


My heart, this question answer, Mein Heri, ich will dich fragen, 
Tell me what love is? say! Was ift denn Viebe ? fag’! 
Two souls with one emotion, | 3wei Seelen und ein Gedanten, 
Two hearts with single sway. | Swei Herjen und ein Schlag. 


And tell me where love comes from ? Und fprich, wober fommt Liebe ? 
From beauty to the heart. Gie fommt, und fie ift da. 

And say, how does love vanish? Und fprich, wie fchwindet Viebe ? 
True love cannot depart. Die war's nicht, der’s gejdab. 


And when is love the purest ? Und wenn ift Lieb’ am reinflen ? 
When free from selfish will. Wenn fie fich felbft vergift. 
And when is love the deepest ? Und wenn ift Lieb’ am tiefiten ? 

When flowing, strong and still. Wenn fie am fiillften if. 


And when is love the richest ? Und wenn iff Lied’ am reicdhfien 7 
When giving without claims. Das ift fie wenn fie giebt. 
And what words does love talk with ? | Unb fprich, wie redet Liebe ? 
It does not talk, it flames. Gie redet nicht, fie liebt. 











ADVERTISING 


Western Journal and Civilian. 

FEW full sets, neatly bound. old and new 
41 series, from January, 1548, during 5 years, 
9 vols., for sale at $20aset. Also full sets of 
new series, 4 vels. bound, $7 a set. Subscrip- 
tion price $3 a year, in advance, for 2 vols. 
New suoscribers can thus obtain full sets of 
ne w series, six vols.,4 bound and 2 unbound, 
fo: "$10. Apply to I. J. COOPER, Agent, or 
to TARVER & COBB, Editcrs and Proprie- 
tors, 73 Chesnut street. 


_ Attorneys. — 


)HILIP PIPKIN, Jr. Attorney at Law, 
Hillsboro’, Mo. 


iy HEREFORD, Attorney at Law, Indepen- 
- dence, Mo. Office over Thomas & Todd’s 
store. 

Refer to Messrs. Thomas & Todd, Smart & 
Hughes, Coleman & Dallam, Independence, 
Mo.; Hon. Wm. Scott, Hon, Thos. w. Price, 
tseorge W. Hough, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tutt & 
Watson, M. Tarver, Esq.» H. Cobb, Esq., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





—— a — = — — ——. 
Notary JJublic. 

_ ADOLPH KEHR, 
Notary Public, Mo. 11. Fourth street, 
opposite the Court House. 
ANTHONY V. HOFER, 

Notary Public and Conveyancer, 
Office: Southeast corner of Second & Walnut 


streets, next to ©. Witter’s Book Store, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Land Agency Notice. 


\ TORTHINGTON G, SNETHEN continues 

to practice Law in the Supreme Court; 
to attend to cases before Congress; to prose- 
cute Claims and settle accounts against the 
Departments and Boards of Commissioners ; 
to procure Patents at home and abroad; to ob- 
tain Pensions and Bounty lands; to collect 
debts, dividends, legacies and inheritances 
in any part of the United States and in foreign 
countries; to make investments of funds in 
Loans and Stocks and on Bonds and Mortgage. 
and to negociate the purchase and sale ot 
Loans, Land and Patent-rights tn any State 
of the Union. Particular attention paid to 
Ca'tfornia Land Title cases coming up to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on appeal. 

x3 Communications prepaid, addressed to 
WwW. G. SNETHEN, 5, Carrol! Place, Capito! 
Hill, Washington, D. C,, will meet with 
prompt attention. 





‘ENERAL AGENCY at Dubuque, Iowa, for 
(x public lands, real estate, military land 
warrants, payment of taxes, investigation of 
titles, amicable collection of debts, and all 
ether business within the legitimate sphere of 
an Agent's duties, by 

CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and 
Depositions tur all the North-western States, 
Missouri included. 185October, 1. 


Brushes. 


1 DINGS & CO., importers of German, 
KF, French and English Fancy Goods, and 
manufacturers of ali kinds of brushes, No. 
47 Main street, St, Louis, Mio, 





DEPARTMENT. 


EDWAKD MEAD & CU., 
Importers and Dealers in 
Warcues, CLocxs, JEWELRY, 
TABLE and Pocket Cutlery, Solid Silver and 
Plated Ware, Musical lnstruments, Daguerreo- 

type Stocks, Fancy Goods, and 
CALIFORNIA ARMS, 
American and Rocky Mountain Rifles, Colt’s 
Revolvers, Steel Rifle barrel and Holster Pistols, 
Bowie Knifes, and a large assortment of hunting 
apparatus.—Importing our foreign goods direct- 
ly from the Manufacturers in Europe, we have 
superior advantages, and will sel] to our cust- 
omers equally as jow as the New York Import- 
ing Houses, and would invite the attention of 
dealers and purchasers to our large stock of 
Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Accordeonsy, 
and English twist double and single barre! guns. 
No. 54 Main, corner of Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Y WITTER, 38 Walnut street, corner of 2d, 
( e St. Louis, Mo. German and French stand- 
ard works, Novels and School Books. Blank 
Books, Writing Papers, Music Paper, Slates & 
Ink, Engravings, Prints, Steel Pens, Ink- 
stands, &c. -Printing and Binding executed 
in the best manner. Orders for England, 
France and Germany are executed at the 
shortest notice. 


College. 


ONATHAN JONES’ COMMERCIAL 
J COLLEGE, St, Louis, Mo., incorporated 
by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849. 
With full authority to “grant diplomas, award 
degrees, confer honors, and exercise all and 
singular, the privileges common to Commer- 
cial Colleges, authorized by law in other 
States.”"—Charter, Sec. 2. 

Young Gentlemen wishing to prepare them- 
selves for busine-s pursuits, are respectiuily 
invited to call during business hours and exam- 
ine the mode of imparting instruction, the 
progress of the pupils, and the superior faci- 
lities extended to those desirous of qualifying 
themselves for the practcal duties of the 
Counting House. Personal references given 
to above one hundred and eighty (180) Practi- 
cal Accountants now in charge of Bocks in 
this city, all of whom have completed their 
business education in this institution. 

.. B. For CIRCULARS containing infor= 
mation in regard to the terms, the course of 
instruction and all business connected with 
the above, call at the **Book-keeping Depart- 
ment.”? corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets 
or address JONATHAN JONES, St. Louis.Mo’ 


Roofs. 


1. M. & H. M. WARREN, manufacturers 
{ « of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water- 
Proof Composition Roofs, and Roofing Mate- 
rials, whieh are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in 
the country who may desire to adopt this mode 
of roofing, 

Ottice and Manufactory, east side Second 
street, between Almond and Peplar, St. Leuis, 
Mo. Office hours from 10 to 11 e’clock, a. 
M..and 4to 5 Pp. M, 





fyorse Shoring. 
OMN MULLERY, Premium Horse ~hoer 
in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will 
as usual pay particular attention to the various 
diseases affecting the feet of horses, and wil} 
guarantee to give general satisfaction in either 
of the above departments, 



















SHCA e Nocritar ees vanitta | = =Jewelrp, Watchmakerp 


W. Baker & Co’s American and Vanilla 
Chocalate. Vocoa and Broma, to which first & ENGRAVING. 

















premiums have been awarde dbythe chiefIn- | _ 
stitutes and Fairs of the Union, are for saic by » . . = ee 
ali the principal Grocers in the United States, : P. STUBENRAUCH & SUNS, 
and by their agents,— No. 11 N. 3d str. between Chesnut & Marke*> 
Hussv¥ & Murrey, New York; Grant and No. 17, Chesnut street. opposite the New 
& TWELLS Philadeiphia; THo’s V. Braun- Post Ujjce. 
DIGE, Baltimore } KENNET & DUDLEY, Cin- Would call the attention of the public and 
cinnati, Ohio. WALTER BAKERS CO. the trade geerally to their extensive stock of 
Dorchest Mass. | Jewelry, Watches and Clocks. They so are 
— ee ° well ena ed by long practice and experience 
Liquors and Wines. to perform all kinds of engraving, in stone as 
well as metal, the best style, such as seals 
YHARLES DERBY, Wholesale Dealer 10 or Notary Publics, for Ins e Companies, 
U Foreign Liqu $ i Wines, D Stic Railroad Cos., rd a Co es. 
Liquors, andtl vel pwn “Star”? Brand 3° All orders promptly ¢ lonthe 
of Rectitied Whisk . No 71 Levee, (entrance mort liberal terms. 
from Levee id « ercial Street st. Lo “hens PPP IPP LAPP IPL 
-—¢ Commiss itl 
Sates. l io erclhants 
B. MERRILI 
»MI RRAY & DORMAN, Iron Railing ’ 
Ms nufactory, n.s. of Che bet. 9. & 10. COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
sti eets, con AD 1¢ ! © poe dented Cu } \ 
establishment, I ind « ° 
tal iro ui ) a Ref to M. Tarve E St. I Mo 
book safes. fire- ts. iro low s ters, | 
iron awni sli ods, bedsteads a Op were te BARTIH, ¢ yn and 
ings, and fact, a t which can i rorv Merchant N North 
formed of iron. . | seco S t, bet \ f Wash 
— _ ington A ue, St. 1 ° 
Crunks. | 1) USSELL & BENNETT. Wholesale Grocers 
ADZINGK, Premium Tronk Maker, | ov 0nd cammiusion Merchants, North, Won 
2 t i 9 t whole ‘ snd 7 M a. tenes, i UppOsite 
retail, a “| n t the shortest aa ‘ 
tice, Huard Leat frunks, Solid Lea r = 
Steel Spring Truaks, Valises, Carpet Bags, | Siowers. 
| > | Box « &C. 


Packing Tr ks. ‘ i ss Boxe F 
sg we Bg im the t manner. ( eo ARDEN Ibis establishment con- 





and exa 


elsewhere, as I ar f ned to sell as lo | x ‘ ; 
as any house in < No. » « ) 
North Second street [| Wes le.] f et | S he 4 1 tom wes * 
Chestnut and Pine streets, May, 1851. to I 
With s] s 0 aha 
~ ' ’ Oo 
Foundry. 
ROLIN CLARK, PHILA t RALI h 
JOHN RENFR , \ Rr ( s OON | 
= OUNDRY AND ENGINE SHOP, supplied « . ‘ 
J North-« " Bi F othe st 
streets. \I f Ss ¢ s « - th " ae j es 
chi t wo , . r i ‘ 
eir oO ) é 
ex ited Lé 
4 . ; » GU L. 
lLiecor U) Je oo DIO Ie 
sgeers z ~~ 2 
| p73 ft 1. ~ > 
PERSONS » ts 0 ftlerchant Cailor. 
rece . > _— - 
eure , l, » 9 
i e I S ) 
= ee ( 
of | 
we TO THE LADU 
of the fees WM. M® > A. PIG? ) 
R f New Coss MO if i I 4 
warct ' } a 
tte ! 
}t . 


Boots & Shoes. 
| J 


\CHR(ETI BY, Manufact of | Pe } x 

Ss b« Ss No. 44 M treet nae r ! a 

Fourth door 5 Pine.) St. Loui M te: - A. 

REPROD ODDO DOL DLO DD DL 23 . 
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Saddlery. | 





. GRIMSLEY & CO., Dealers iu all kinds | foun 1 OVGHROROUGH,. At nd 
T. of Saddles, Bridles, |! 1e8s, nks. | ¢ ( sellor Law. o . 2 cs Dine 
aCrpet Bags, &c., No. 68 Main street, four | street, near Third, ( pining that of th 
doors below Olive st., St. Louie, Mo. of the Supreme Court. 
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Lithographic Establishment. 


Fruit Trees. 





Sie ee & BRO,, No, Tl Market street, 
St. Louis, Mo., are prepared to execute 
anything ia the iine of fit 3 ons ze 
or as ey are in 
Hihagrapbic presses and Bhan 
bene are oe mo Agee tf tani oy di- 
ons. ea 
traits and lkenctses — . nee 
grave or lithograph show car o§ 
and visiting cards, diplomas, pe Ny mani- 
foes labels, facsimiles, bank notes, bank pilis, 
nk checks, bill heads, drafts, bills ef lad- 
pe town ae id a 
particularly leave to request 
the special notice of the public to their crayon 
cs thi and colored lithographs, in as_much 
at this is the only establishment in the bg 
w — thisimproved style of lithographing is 
penets 


) & C. KOBYN’S Lithographic, Dra 
- view, — ara My Patabise 
men orth Seco Street, below 
Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Landscapes, Animalstaken from 
life, Music, Vignettes for Books, Drafts, &e. 
——- Labeis, Business & edaoet Pare 
Architecture, Machinery, Kinde exeoa 
Maps, &¢.- Drawings of ail 
od and Bes Hate 
transferred. 
or and ornamental printing alba of ct 
neatest style, at moderate Terms. 


Paper Hangings. 
THOMAS DALE, 


big? henger, Whitener and Well eiares, 
et street, neer Leitch & 


No, 
Co's. St. 
done oh geod netlog and 


best atyle. 
All erders for work promptly executed. 


Be sama 














prs aya AND SHRUBBERY, for 
he und at their fruit 
This is lo- 
Pas oe South of St. Louis, Mo. 
bus Coaches dail 
eves the City within one half 
tablishment. The Nursery sare 
open at all times (Sundays Ser for the 
reception of visitors. and ama- 
teurs are respectfully invited to visit the es- 
tablishment and examine for themselves. In 
directing the attention of the public to their 
fem yd we auber wrengy Be ig orb one of ~— 
rm, (Mr. James moan paged 
in the ae business for pag ag ny last twenty-five 
ears; du 
the Lh 2rd now growing. 
rents on their part of an to in- 
rease the number of their trees, as well as to 
add to to their assortment from year to year, fur- 
wishes a strong guarantee to wishing 
to ee _— rr ye ade that they 
can always be sup prices for trees 
will be as r Any any similar estab- 
lishment East or and when desired, 
trees will be tielvered of charge in the 
city or on steamboats; packed in good order 
for. their destination, 
Ail letters addressed to Sohn Sigerson, 
is, or to James Sigersen, Carondelet, 


w ee ap ettention. 
wil N CIGERSON & BROTHERS, 


Hardware. eet 


P. WONDERLY, Manufacturer of  oonens 
Tin and Sheet Iron Work—such 

r Pipes for and Distilleries, 

tains, Copper ettles, Well and Cis- 

bs trainin in his line 

233 street, South-east 

5 St. Louis, Mo, He also 

oeekiok see on hand, 

boat Stoves. Tinware 


Premium 
aver on hand, wholesale and retail, 
Furniture. 


Wiese meena te bn Scere re, man variety 
furniture, matresses, “a 


| liye: and 5! 


ce 


ng that time he has qoeelansey of 
with the 
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Paper Hangings. 

JOLF & ENGERT, importers and dealezs 
in Paper Hangings, Colors and Fancy 
Papers, No. 49 South Second street, between 
Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand, all kinds of oi! and water colors, pa- 
per-hangings, chimney screens, tester pieces, 
window shades. marble, marroquin, Gold and 
Silver paper, painters’ and Dutex gold bronze, 
lead pencils; puint boxes, paint brushes, 

drawing paper, &c. April, 1850 
Pr 


Washington Steam Sash Factory. 


B. PHILIBERT, 
ASHINGTON Aveuuc and Mth atrect,gouth side 
St. Louis, Mo., makes Doors, Sash and Blinds 
Also Door snd Window Frames. Terms moderate 
. B.—Slitting and Planing, done here. 





Banking Houses. 


AGE & BACON, Banking House No. 139 
Main street, St. Louis, next door to the 
Bank of Missouri. 

N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes 
from all parts of the Union collected and Ex- 
change on the East and South for sale at all 
times. 

Also Bran :hes of Exchange and Banking 
Houses at San Francisco and Sacramento Ci- 
ties, California, 


A. BENOIST & CO., bankers and ex- 
« change dealers, No. 83 Main street, east 
side third door north of Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo, Interest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchas- 
ed, and sight exchange on the eastern cities 
and New Orleans for sale, at the lowest rates, 
in sums to suit purchasers. 


OHN J. ANDERSON & CO., bankérs and 

exchange dealers on the north-west corner 

of Main and Olive streets, St. Lonis, Mo. In- 

terests paid to depositors, drafts ‘and notes 

collected, sight and time bills purchased and 

exchange on the eustern cities and New Or- 
jeans for sale at the lowest rates, 


OKER, RENICK & CU., bankers and ex- 
change dealers, No. 182 Main street, west 
gile, third door north of Vine street, St. Louis, 
Mi. Enterest paid to depositors, drafts and 
notes collected, sight and time bills purchased 
and sight exchange on the eastern cities and 
New Orleans for sale at the lowest rates in 
sume to suit purchasers. 


DCAS & SIMONDS, Bankers and Ex- 

hange Dealers, Corner of Main and Chest- 
nut Streets, St. Louis, Mo, 

LLLP lel tee Oe ea 


rugs. 


is. BLOW & CO., Importers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Drugs, Paints: 
White Lead, Oils, Window Glass, Glassware, 
Perfumery, &e., Nos. 70 and 72 Main Street, 
St. Louis. Mo. N. B. Ginseng and Bees- 
wax bought at highest market rates. 


Si. Lonis Cotton Sactorn. 


Peay aghits MEIER & Co., Manufacturers 

of St. Louis Cotten Yarn, &c., Importers 

and Dealers in Hanpwanxr and CUTLERY, 

No, 23, corner of Main & Chesnut Streets, 
t. Louis, Mo. 


Gats & Caps. 


& R. B. WHITTEMORE & CO., whole- 

















» sale dealersin Hats, Caps, Bonnets and ‘ 


Straw Goods, No. 143 Main str., St.Louis, Mo. 
3rCash paid for Furs arid Deer Skins. 
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Drp Goods, 


ROW, McCREERY & CO., Wholesale deal- 
ers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. Mo 
Creery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. Harga- 
dine, Charles D. Appleton. 








\ JOODS, CHRISTY & CO,, wholesale deal- 
ers in Dry Goods, Ne. 75 Main street, 
St. Louis, Mo. James Woods, William T 
Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods, 
PP PPP IPD PPP LIIIIFIE IF EE 
HOUTEAU, HARRISON & VALLE, Com- 
mission Merchants and Proprietors of the 
St, Louis Rolling Mill. Manufacturers, from 


the ore of the Iron Mountain, of Bar Iron. in 
all its various shapes, Sheet Iron and Boiler 
Plate, Nails. Spikes, &c., Ac, 

Warehouse No. 129 North 24 street. St. Louis 
DPD PPD LLP LLP LLLLPFVFIV FIG 


Watches and Fewelry. 





Cc. D. SULLIVAN & CO., 
prem eres Watch and Clock Makers, 
e) No. 39 Fourth Street, opposite the Plan- 
ter’s House. A large and well selected assort- 
ment of Clocks, Watehes, Jewelry and Silver 
Spoons constantly on hand and for sale low, 
Alt kinds of Jewelry made to order and neat- 
ly repaired. £ ie bees executed. The 
highest price paid for o and Silver. All 
orders punctually attended to. 

March 1863. 





PACIFIC RAILROAD, ' 
Winter Arrangement. - 
(yp and after the 20th of October, or unfil 
further notiee, trains wifl ran regalarly 
Every Day, ine Sundays, connecting at 
Meramec with F. id’s Stages to Man- 
chester and Ellisville, and at Franklin with 
Sanger & Co.'s to Jefferson City, and 
Washington, Mo,, as follows, to wit: 
St. Lovis TO FRANKLIN. 
Leave St. Louis st 9 30 A. M. 
do. do. 400 P. M. 
Arrive at Franklin ai 11 16 A. M. 
do. do. 6 05 P. M. 
FRANKLIN TO ST. Lovis. 
Leave Franklin 
do. do. do. 
Arrive at St. Louis at 
do. do, do. 
The above trains ry me all theway Stations. 

Omnibusses leave Planters’ House, on 
ig beat Bat an Sour in advance of er- 
er m, and rum regularly in connection 
po from ai! the trains. 

Passengers are icularly requested to 
purchase tickets of Agents, at each end of 
the line, before taking seats in the Cars. Ex- 
tra charge for tickets purchased in the cars. 

U. 8. MAIL— © & Co. will run a daily 
line of four horse Coaches ‘es follows: 
Leaving Franklin in cennection with the § 30 
A. M. trainfrom St. Louis. They will ran 
coaches to Jefferson City, and thence west- 
ward and south-westward. They wili aiso 
run 2 line of four horse Post Coaches. via Un- 
ion, to Washington. Time to Washington. 
from St. Louis, 7 hours; to Jeferson City, 30 


re, 
Tickets to be procured of Sanger & Co., at 


their office, under the Planters’ ouse, Fourth 
street. or at the Depot of the Railroad, en 


Street — 
JAMES M. WARD, Asst / 
Office P. Rk. R. Depot, Peatoats Aeah, 
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